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THE WEEK. 


We discuss elsewhere some of the aspects of the 
bloody little incident that occurred at Guru last 
week. We hope there will be a strict investigation 
into the facts that made it necessary, after it was proved 
that the Thibetan hillsmen could do no further injury, 
obstructed as they were by their own wall, and their 
attack had been extinguished by five minutes of cool 
resolution, to continue the work of slaughter and pursuit. 
In any case, the incident itself marks the failure of 
the policy of the mission. We did not declare war on 
Thibet, but we sent a peaceful mission there, whose 
object obviously it was to avoid such encounters as 
this. The news of the incident has been followed by 
three other items of news. One, indeed, is only a 
report. It is to the effect that a complete understand- 
ing has been effected with Russia on the subject of 
Thibet, in the form of a mutual self-denying ordinance. 
If this is true, it is undoubtedly very good news indeed. 
One objection to Lord Curzon’s Thibetan policy was the 
danger of Russian complications, and, if that danger 
has been averted, it is a subject for real congratula- 
tions, But the argument from possible difficulties with 
Russia was only one and not the chief argument 
against this policy, and the other arguments against it 
are only confirmed by everything that has happened. 
The Zimes correspondent says that a trick has been 
played on our peaceful mission at Samondu, and 
the Zimes itself remarks that the Thibetans have 
not yet apparently learned wisdom from their 
experience at Guru. The other item of news is 
that the Chinese Amban has sent a message to 
Colonel Younghusband to say that he hopes to meet 
the mission at Gyantse and that he has been delayed 
because the Tibetans refused him transport. Sir Henry 
Cotton in a letter to the Zimes disposes of the sanguine 
interpretations that paper puts on this message by 
showing that the Chinese Amban has throughout been 
opposed to the advance. If he wishes to meet us at 
Gyantse, does not that mean that he hopes we will 
make that and not Lhasa our objective ? 

GENERAL Petrorr, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
whose characteristic attitude towards Europe is a 
courteous and unruffled optimism, has told a French 
correspondent that ‘‘the Treaty negotiated by M. 
Natehovitch is about to be signed ; this is a settled 
matter. All that remains to be decided is the wording.” 
The wording of a Treaty where Turkey is concerned is 
a good deal to remain undecided, and nothing is more 
natural by way of sequel than the statement persistently 
repeated from Vienna that M. Natchovitch had been in- 
structed to leave Constantinople if the agreement were 
not signed by Thursday or yesterday at latest. The 
main object of the Treaty is to secure the repatriation 
of the refugees who are still a burden on Bulgaria, 
under the protection which should be concurrently 
provided by the establishment of foreign control 
over the gendarmerie. In that case we fear that 
M. Natchovitch can still afford to wait a little 
longer. The Austrian and Russian Ambassadors, after 
some delay, replied curtly and firmly to the Porte’s 
attempt to limit the number of foreign officers 
to twenty-five, with the result that things are just 


where they were at the beginning of March. It is idle 
to spend time in fighting over details. Sixty officers 
is not a large number for the control of the police in 
the three Macedonian vilayets. But it is enough, 
under certain circumstances, not to be wholly ineffec- 
tive, and, therefore, to make the Sultan genuinely 
uneasy. If four or five weeks and the whole pressure 
of the Embassies have to be devoted to inducing him to 
accept so much, all this might just as well be spent 
in insisting on the adoption of the whole scheme in its 
integrity, leaving General diGeorgis discretion to ask for 
as much more assistance as he needs. This, judging 
from the telegrams, seems to be the sensible position 
taken up by Sir Nicholas O’Conor. We hope it will 
be followed up at home and may help to stiffen the 
backs of the Muerszteg reformers. 





Lest the soldier, however, should make too much 
headway, the Grand Vizier has taken the opportunity 
to issue a decree ordering the Vali of Monastir to refer 
the Foreign Consuls directly and solely to the civil 
agents and to Hilmi Pasha. This strikes directly at 
the root of reform, since the essence of the scheme is 
that the Inspector and his Assessors should not under- 
take the government of the country themselves, but 
should supervise its proper administration by the 
existing authorities. In this it is easy to trace Hilmi’s 
inexhaustible genius for raising side-issues. Mean- 
while, the first signs of renewed disturbance in Mace- 
donia are to be recognised, as usual, in the petty 
hostilities of the rival propaganda. The Exarchists 
have several old scores to settle from last year, when 
the Patriarchists took advantage of the presence of the 
troops to betray the insurgent leaders. During the 
winter, too, the Greeks are known to have organised 
and put themselves in a position to anticipate reprisals. 
Boris Sarafoff, the invariable advance agent of insur- 
rection, has reappeared in Bulgaria after an eloquent 
absence. If his growing scepticism will not force the 
pace of the Powers, what will ? 





Now that a complete understanding between 
Austria and Italy has taken place, it can freely be said, 
writes our Rome correspondent, that the relations of 
these two Powers had grown so bitter as to become 
alarming. Not only a rupture of the Triple Alliance 
was feared, but even a breaking off of relations between 
Vienna and Rome. The Italian Irredentist party had 
so strongly emphasised its claims for the annexation 
of the Peninsula of Trent and Triest, still under the 
House of Hapsburg, that Austria took it as a 
provocation, and fearing some sudden hostile 
action on the part of Italy, answered with an 
eloquent demonstration, viz., the augmenting of 
her garrisons on the frontier of the young kingdom 
to 30,000 men. It was generally believed that the 
Balkans would be an insurmountable obstacle to a 
rapport between the two countries, as the Italian 
Government would never have been able to control 
public feeling had Austria advanced eastward in Mace- 
donia or occupied the Albanian coast. Instead, or 
perhaps just because of this danger, the Balkans 
have been the ground on which Rome and 
Vienna have been able to come to a complete 
understanding, based on the following points: 
Maintenance of 
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Europe; sincere and disinterested assistance to all the 
reforms destined to ameliorate the political, social, and 
economic condition of the populations ; entire abandon- 
ment of any project of territorial occupation. A glance at 
a map is quite sufficient to see that Italy and Austriaare 
under the absolute necessity of preventing each other 
from occupying Albania, which would be the apple of 
discord. Italy could under no conditions allow Austria 
to establish herself on the opposite side of the Adriatic, 
twelve hours distant from her eastern coast, and 
Austria will always fight with all her power against 
the occupation of Albania by Italy, as in such a case 
the Austrian harbours and fleet would be locked up 
by the Italians. These conflicting interests in this 
instance have had the effect of protecting European 
peace and being a new element towards an honest and 
earnest policy in favour of the unfortunate Balkan 
peoples. However, if the Italo-Austrian agreement 
should not work well in this direction, all the Italian 
Liberal elements, who have already founded special 
committees for that purpose, will oblige the Govern- 
ment to maintain the pledges practically taken with 
the Macedonians, Servians, and Albanians. 


Tue Government have not yet let the House of 
Commons or the people of England know what regu- 
lations have been made to carry out Mr. Lyttelton’s 
promises in regard to the Chinese ordinance, It will 
be remembered that a great many points are left 
quite vague and a great many others left to the 
discretion of the Lieutenant-Governor. In one 
respect, at any rate, China is better off than we 
are. She is allowed advance proofs of these im- 
portant documents. The Zimes published on Friday 
a telegram from its Pekin correspondent who says 
‘the terms of the contract have been published there 
both in English and in Chinese (in Johannesburg we 
presume a third language will be added), that they 
have excited great enthusiasm, and that, as a matter of 
fact, an experimental shipment through a British firm 
of high standing has already been arranged.” We learn 
from this correspondent that all those details about 
which the people of this country are kept in the 
dark have been made known there. Unfortunately 
the correspondent spends so much space in 
controversial and acrimonious remarks about Sir 
William Harcourt and Lord Ripon that he has no room 
to satisfy our curiosity on these points. Some day we 
suppose the House of Commons will be allowed to 
know all this, or perhaps some enterprising corre- 
spondent may tellus. For sheer-insolence this con- 
duct would be difficult to beat even in the record of 
this Government. We hope when the House re- 
assembles the Government will be obliged to arrest 
this ‘“‘experimental shipment.” The remarks of the 
British Medical Journal on the plague in the Trans- 
vaal and on the culpable neglect of the authorities 
should make everyone realise what a crime the 
Government will commit if it imports more Orientals 
into this infested area. 


Tue colonial opposition to Chinese labour shows 
no sign of abating. The executive of the Federated 
Unions of the State of Queensland have sent a strong 
resolution of protest to Mr. John Burns. It is interest- 
ing, too, to see from the remarks of the Standard 
correspondent at Durban that though the Natal 
Government declined to make any official declaration, 
there is strong feeling in that colony against Chinese 
importation. The correspondent says that public 
opinion is divided, and that the Mayor of Durban de- 
clined to hold a public meeting on either side, but the 
correspondent adds, ‘‘ I am of opinion that there is, on 
the whole, a deep sense of the danger of the experi- 
ment.” 

“The Natal Government have, it seems, concluded an 
agreement with the Transvaal, by which the Chinese will 


be imported through Durban, under regulations similar to 
those now in force in connection with Indian immigration, 
A section of the Press has pointed out that this may well 
pave the way to a demand by planters and others for the 
diversion of a few cargoes of Chinese labourers to Natal, 
with the result that the heterogeneous poms of the 
colony will become still more mixed. Of course, this con- 
tingency is pooh-poohed by the pro-Chinese party, and we 
hear the usual story about ample precautions being taken ; 
but those who are experienced in the ways of Government 
are not too confident, . . . Meanwhile, it is somewhat 
significant that some natives who have gone from Natal to 
the Rand to look for work have come back with the story 
that they were told they were not wanted, because the 
Chinese were coming.” 
Another interesting piece ot news is that there has 
been a meeting on the Rand to demand self-govern- 
ment, and Mr, Sampson, the chairman of the Trades 
Council, telegraphs that 7,000 workmen on the Rand 
attended, that a resolution was passed demanding 
self-government, and he adds, ‘‘ The meeting was 
clearly against the introduction of Asiatics until 
representative government is granted, and _ the 
demand for the recall of Lord Milner was enthu- 
siastically cheered.” This news gives further point to 
the question we asked a few weeks ago: What is 
the position of Mr. Mather, and whom does he repre- 
sent? Mr. Mather came over to England, according to 
his statements last summer, to represent the Trade 
Union opposition on the Rand to Chinese labour. He 
is now in favour of Chinese labour. Does this mean 
that his constituents have changed their opinion or 
that he has changed his allegiance ? Meanwhile, the 
Morning Leader has exhumed an interesting declara- 
tion from the Lord Milner of 1899 : 
“ The relations between the British colonies and the two 
Republics are intimate to a degree that one must live in 
South Africa in order fully to realise that socially, economi- 
cally, and ethnologically they are all one country.” 
How apt that generalisation would have been four 
years ago if President Kruger had proposed Chinese 
labour ! iia ins 

ALL the Welsh County Councils were represented 
at a conference at Llandrindod on Tuesday to protest 
against certain features of the Education Act. This 
is a remarkable proof of the overwhelming strength 
of Welsh opinion. Even Radnor and Brecon, 
which until a month ago held aloof from the 
national policy, sent delegates to this confer- 
ence. Mr. Humphreys-Owen presided and Mr. 
Lloyd George was one of the principal speakers. 
Mr. Lloyd George said that there was no longer any 
doubt that public control would come. With that 
opinion we entirely agree. He also said that he was 
not against the ‘right of entry” ; and we gather from 
the report of the proceedings that the conference gene- 
rally agreed with him. The same subject was dis- 
cussed at the conference of the National Union of 
Teachers on Wednesday. The teachers are naturally 
very strong in their opposition to a system 
of tests. But some of them seem to us to 
be a little unreasonable in objecting to the admission 
of outside teachers of religious subjects. We should 
have expected them to welcome it. We entirely 
understand that a Nonconformist teacher, who prac- 
tically belongs to a Civil Service, should be against an 
arrangement which obliges him to teach Anglican doc- 
trines or forfeit his appointment. It is of course a 
monstrous scandal that he should be in such a position. 
But may not the same difficulty arise under a system of 
undenominational religious teaching ? Might not a 
Unitarian find himself obliged to treat the Bible in what 
he thinks a false spirit or else forfeit his appointment ? 
It seems to us that if we agree that public control and 
the abolition of all tests are indispensable we must 
agree also to separate secular from religious instruction, 
and assign the teaching of the first to the State and of 
the second to the religious bodies on some such plan as 
that Mr. Birrell outlined in the /ndependent Review, 
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Major Sgety has won his bloodless victory in 
the Isle of Wight, and the Protectionists are congra- 
tulating themselves on their success in inflicting a 
subtle mortification on the Free Traders. It is not 
often that both parties are satisfied soeasily. Certainly 
we are ready to accept a good many more of these 
clever and ingenious rebuffs. To give a further 
piquancy to the incident, the Westminster Gazette has 
reproduced some very telling observations made by Mr. 
Balfour two months beforethe LiberalGovernment fell in 
1895, when he asked the House of Commons to put the 
Liberal Government out of their pain. ‘* Common 
humanity suggests such a course, and I do not believe 
even their most sanguine friends desire that a career so 
full of humiliation and so beset with dangers should be 
unduly prolonged.” In this case there are other 
motives besides those of common humanity. For as 
Sir Robert Reid showed in an excellent speech on 
Tuesday, the Government are accumulating fresh em- 
barrassments and difficulties on every frontier. Their 
only achievement—and we admit it is a most happy 
one, the understanding with France—is not likely to 
suffer by the transfer of power from a party which has 
been traditionally less friendly to that country to a party 
which has been traditionally friendly to it. It is good 
news that the latest reports of the progress of the 
understanding are quite satisfactory. 





Tue Tariff Reform League has lost a vice-president, 
Lord Heneage has resigned. His reasons are, first, 
that he finds that the League, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
absence, is being captured by the ‘‘ old Protectionist 
Party,” and, second, that agriculture has not been given 
that expert representation on the Tariff Commission to 
which it was entitled. We fancy Lord Heneage will 
not be the only seceder when the Commission comes to 
close quarters with the details of a Tariff. But if 
the Tariff Reformers have lost Lord Heneage 
they have gained a number of important and 
influential allies. A great many _ representative 
working men from all sorts of places have met and 
sworn to support the cause of Tariff Reform. It is all 
very impressive, not less impressive possibly because 
their names are not made public and nobody knows 
who these eminent men in masks may be. The Inde- 
dendent Labour Party at its annual conference this 
week condemned Protection, but was prepared to keep 
out sweated goods. But before finding out what 
foreign goods are sweated, the British Government 
would be obliged to fill the world with its inspectors 
and to establish a universal system of supervision, 





Tue Discovery, which sailed from New Zealand on 
her Antarctic expedition in the summer of 1901, arrived 
back there on the first of this month, having lost only 
one member of her crew, and that by an accident. This 
fact alone is a remarkable proof of the manner in which 
scurvy, the worst enemy of such expeditions in the past, 
has been overcome by modern means of preserving 
food. This expedition has been one more of 
observation than of penetration, and from short 
accounts hitherto to hand it appears to have 
been very successful. Several thousands of photo- 
graphs of all kinds were taken, and the mag- 
netic investigations are said to have been of great in- 
terest. After the ice broke up the ship encountered a 
terrific gale, and was driven ashore and almost 
wrecked. All the way back to Lyttleton the weather 
was most tempestuous, but the Discovery has suffered 
little damage. The expedition came to an end when it 
did only because the coal supplies were exhausted. 

Next Saturday the last entertainment of Moore 
and Burgess’s Minstrels will be given at the St. 
James’s Hall. Nigger minstrels, with their curious 
conventions of humour and pathos, have been popular 
for a long time—the first great nigger minstrel appeared 





in 1847, and it is natural, periaps, that the public 
enjoyment of them should be exhausted. But it is 
rather strange that this should happen at a time 
when coon songs, and cake walks, and other diversions 
supposed to be of ‘‘ coloured” origin have an immense 
popularity. The artificially blacked man, with his 
straw hat, his blazer, and his banjo, has seemed for 
long to be a conventional comic figure as firmly 
established as Punch himself. But he is going 
the way of harlequin and pantaloon, and the 
other outworn joys of the old and light kind of panto- 
mime. Perhaps the clown will follow, and perhaps in 
time Punch himself, The thought must make the 
middle-aged, who remember their own childhood ten- 
derly, a little sad. If all the old comic conventions are 
to disappear, how will the child of the future be 
amused? What new conventions are appearing to take 
their place? Some sort of convention is necessary for 
all lasting kinds of fun. You cannot go on making 
jokes out of nothing ; and the circle of niggers ready to 
sing songs together and ask riddles of each other 
are as good a convention as any other. It is to be 
hoped that it will long endure at the seaside and 
other places where people are ready to be easily 
amused, 

Tue death ot Miss Frances Power Cobbe, which 
happened on Tuesday, put an end to a life of most 
active benevolence. Men are apt to see only the 
weak side of the feminine intellect when it concerns 
itself with general principles or questions of wide 
interest, and it is doubtless true that Miss Cobbe some- 
times allowed her general hatred of all kinds of cruelty to 
give an indiscriminate vehemence to her attacks upon 
vivisection. But it is a great thing to be possessed by 
such a hatred, since, if now and again it may lead 
those who are possessed by it into excesses of 
humanitarianism, it also protects them against 
those specious arguments of expediency which 
little by little may tempt men and _ nations 
into abominations from which they would have 
shrunk appalled before the first corruption began. 
Women, when they interest themselves in public 
affairs, usually do so from loftier motives than men, 
and no one can doubt that Miss Cobbe’s motives were 
altogether lofty. Her one object was to make men and 
women kinder and better ; and her energy in this object 
was incessant and various. The question of vivisection, 
which absorbed most of the activities of her later years, 
is one that arouses fierce passion on both sides ; but no 
one can doubt that it is most important that the prac- 
tice should be guarded from every kind of unnecessary 
cruelty, or that Miss Cobbe did a great deal to prevent 
such cruelty becoming common. 








Mr. James STAATS ForBES, who died on Tuesday 
at the age of eighty-one, was best known as the chair- 
man or manager of several railway companies which 
satisfied neither the public nor their shareholders. For 
many years he was both chairman and manager of the 
Chatham and Dover Railway, and during that time 
kept up an epic warfare with Sir Edward Watkin, of 
the South-Eastern, to the advantage of no one in 
particular, but to the amusement of all who had no 
interest in either of these lines or who were not com- 
pelled to travel by them. Mr. Forbes was also chair- 
man of the District and of the Newbury and Didcot 
Railways, both ailing concerns. His peculiar powers, 
indeed, exactly fitted him to put a good face upon 
adversity before a troubled meeting of shareholders. 
He would have made a magnificent Leader of the House 
of Commons under the present Government. It would 
be unjust to fly to the conclusion that he was a bad 
railway manager, since he was usually put to manage 
railways already in a desperate condition. But it is 
certain that he showed to the greatest advantage in 
inspiring despondent shareholders with his own 
unconquerable hopes. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


E are now at last able to deal with accurate news. 

So far the Press and the Japanese censorship be- 

tween them have thoroughly deceived the public opinion 
in this country. ; 

We have no space to enumerate the inaccuracies which 
have proceeded from these two sources. That task must 
be reserved for a future occasion, though we may mention 
in passing the official Japanese account of the success in 
“ bottling up ” the fleet at Port Arthur, the official Japanese 
denial of all losses or damage to ships whether at Port 
Arthur or Chemulpho—excellent examples of what the 
Morning Post calls the absence of inaccuracy in official 
Japanese reports. Of more than one hundred untruths 
deliberately accepted by the Press we may mention Mr. 
Bennett Burleigh’s series ending with the imprisoning of 
the fleet in Port Arthur, the army corps that has been 
landed some seven or eight times on the Manchurian coast, 
the tearing up of seventy miles of the Vladivostock line— 
and so forth. 

The South African war was supposed to have taught 
us many lessons. The one lesson we ought to have learnt 
from it is that our Press is largely unreliable. If its 
foolery during the last two months has helped to make 
Englishmen distrust it yet further, that foolery will not 
have been manifested in vain. 

We have, we say, something definite at last to go 
upon. The Japanese have arrived at the mouth of the 
Yalu. 

Their progress has been slow, but the continental 
comment upon their dilatoriness seems to us misplaced. It 
is the fashion of the continental papers to say that the 
Japanese are repeating in this campaign the extreme and 
wasteful deliberation of their campaign against China, and 
to point out that in Russia they have a very different foe to 
ceal with. The authorities who make this criticism have 
before their eyes the best map of the seat of war: the 
French map with which the Russian general staff are 
now working. They know also the geographical condi- 
tions of the country; but they do not seem to recognise 
how those conditions will work out in practice. There is 
absolutely no road in all Northern Korea, except the Man- 
darin-road from Seoul through Ping-Yang to Wi-ju, and 
even that is not a road along which a European would 
find it easy totake guns. The season of the year is against 
all transport, even the coolie transport upon which the 
Japanese rely, the frost is perpetually breaking and forming 
again; when it breaks the ground is impassable; when it 
forms it is treacherous. That the Japanese, under such 
conditions, should have advanced at the rate of but four 
miles a day is excusable—though four miles a day is nothing 
to be very proud of. 

There is, however, in this connection, a remark to be 
made which we think our contemporaries have missed. It 
is this. The Japanese communications are communica- 
tions by sea. When this slow and halting Japanese force 
has concentrated upon the southern bank of the Yalu, it 
will be supplied with food and powder, and shot not by 
the road from Seoul, but by the fleet. Indeed, the 
greater part of its force in men has been conveyed by sea 
at least half the distance —from Chemulpho harbour. In 
other words, for some months to come the strategical con- 
ditions of the campaign will be the same .as though 
Korea stopped twenty miles south of the Yalu, and as 
though there were between this point and Japan nothing 
but sea. There is no furnished line of supplies open, nor 
any land communication worth depending upon. 

Now what force have the Japanese brought to bear 
upon this point? Here, again, the information of the 
Press is a farce. We hear of three Japanese armies of 
100,000 each; the whole Japanese forces do not amount 
to 182,000 men. It is absolutely certain that only a por- 
tion of those forces have been mobilised ; it is improbable 
that more than a third are in Northern Korea at the pre- 


sent moment. The population of the Japanese Islands 
is larger than that of France or of England, it is about 
forty-five millions. Upon paper, such a population may 
furnish a very large army; in practice, if it is to fight 
another army, and not a lot of peasants, it must produce 
an army of trained men, with the proper complement of 
officers and of guns. Now, the number of men in Japan 
who have received some training, for whom the officers 
are available, and for whom the proper complement of 
artillery can be found, is, as we have said, well under 
200,000 men. 

Such a force, concentrated upon one point, and know- 
ing the work it has to do, would be sufficient for the next 
few weeks of the campaign, but the idea that with such 
resources Japan could put two or even three armies in the 
field at different points is absolute nonsense. Japan must, in 
the nature of things, work from one point and try to win 
there ; that point is the passage of the Yalu in its lower 
reaches and the zone beyond. 

Correspondingly, we know what the Russian plan must 
be. Where the Japanese have to attack the Russians have 
to defend. No one in his senses can believe that the Rus- 
sians meant to fight south of the big river. The object of 
the Russians must, in the nature of things, be twofold. First, 
to make the passage of the Yalu (and the passage of a river 
under these circumstances is always possible to a skilful 
enemy) as painful and as wearing as possible ; second, to 
give battle to the main Japanese force if or when it has 
crossed, before its communications across the river are 
sound, at a time and in a position where defeat would mean 
the thrusting back of the enemy upon a line by which rapid 
retreat would be impossible. The Russians may not yet 
have the force concentrated for the purpose, but if they 
have even 20,000 men and roo guns there seems to be no 
alternative to this plan, and dangerous as even the most 
obvious prophecy is in military matters, we would venture 
to suggest that affairs will be developed along these lines. If 
by any chance the Japanese fail to effect the passage of the 
river then ultimately, but only some time hence, the offensive 
will pass into the hands of the Russians. If they manage 
with whatever difficulty or ease to cross the line of the 
Yalu it wil! be imperative for the enemy to give them 
battle within a zone of fifty miles from the north bank 
of that river, upon or before the watershed of the coastal 
rivers, for if in such a battle the Japanese were victorious, 
there would sti!l be ample opportunity for the Russians 
to concentrate towards the north; if the Japanese were 
defeated it would be a decisive blow, recovery from which, 
with the retreat half cut off, will be next door to impos- 
sible. 

The date at which such a crossing may be attempted 
it is quite impossible to foresee; neither party has any 
advantage in pressing the matter; the Russians are cer- 
tainly greatly inferior in number on the north bank to the 
Japanese on the south of the Yalu, and though their artillery 
is superior in quality the proportion of their pieces 1s 
smaller still. On the other hand, the Japanese, apart 
from their national character of slow movement, have no 
object in pressing the crossing of the river. It is a mili- 
tary movement never attempted by wise commanders with 
cut the most ample preparation, for when you cross a 
river you are stretching an artery, as it were, upon which all 
the life of your army will depend when once the river is 
passed. 

One word more. There has been a good deal of 
speculation as to what is proceeding on the upper reaches 
of the Yalu, and south of them. Were Korea and Man- 
churia Europe this speculation might be of some value. 
As it is it is futile. The upper reaches of the Yalu are a 
mass of mountain gorges without tracks and almost with- 
out population. A flanking movement by either party to 
the N.E. is out of the question. The whole business de- 
pends, we repeat, upon the crossing of the lower reaches 
of the river, upon the nature of that crossing, and upon 
the fortune of the engagements which will follow upon 
the northern bank, 
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THE AFFAIR IN THIBET. 

E should hope that few Englishmen read with 
complacency, and none with elation, of the 
revolting incident that occurred near Guru last week. 
A peaceful mission—peaceful, but armed to the teeth— 
bent not on conquest nor on a campaign—for either of 
which purposes, indeed, its scale was inadequate—was 
confronted by a number of hillsmen whose leader, 
“with a quaint retinue,” asked of the commanding 
officer that he should withdraw to Yatung, the one 
city of Thibet to which Britons have access. The 
commanding officer replied that he meant to proceed 
to Guru. The leader withdrew, and our force sur- 
rounded these hillsmen with such success that the 
operation might be compared, according to Reuter’s 
correspondent, ‘‘to the herding of sheep.” ‘‘ The 
members of the mission,” we are told, ‘‘the Press cor- 
respondents, and the General Staff rode up to inspect the 
capture, and were all laughing and talking, suspecting 
nothing of what was to follow. It was observed, by 
many, however, that although the Tibetans had allowed 
themselves to be easily surrounded, they were in a 
sullen and dangerous mood.” Such a temper is 
perhaps not altogether inexplicable in a number of 
men who see their country invaded, and who happen 
to belong to a people which loves its solitudes and 
wants to protect them from the foreigner. It is no 
invasion, we say; only a civilised form of negotiation. 
These simple hillsmen, curiously enough, had quite 
misunderstood the character of Colonel Young- 
husband’s mission. They had no ears for the diplo- 
matic subtleties by which Lord Curzon and the Govern- 
ment at home evaded an Act of Parliament. They had 
eyes only for the maxims and rifles and bayonets, and 
they determined to defend their country. When 
both forces were at close quarters the Thibetans began 
“to hustle some Sikhs.” ‘‘ The latter replied with the 
butt ends of their rifles ; a gigantic Thibetan- then threw 
a stone and another fired a pistol, blowing away a 
Sikh’s jaw. At the sound of the report all the Thibetans 
drew their swords and rushed at the troops. The two 
forces were at such close quarters that the officers 
emptied their revolvers into the surging mass and 
the Sikhs opened a heavy fire. The Thibetans 
found themselves unable to climb the _ wall 
which they themselves had built. Finally about half 
of them were able to break away to the rear when they 
came under the fire of the Ghurkas and mountain guns. 
Of the 1,500 only half escaped death or wounds.” This 
is the concise description taken from Saturday’s papers. 
A few touches must be added from later accounts. “The 
Thibetans, though their retreat was still open, dis- 
dained to scatter and run. They tramped away slowly, 
steadily, sullen and solemn, followed by a perfect hail 
of bullets. The mountain battery came into action and 
tore their line with shrapnel. A terrible’ trail of dead 
and dying marked their line of march. Finally, the 
last wounded Thibetan limped round the corner, about 
400 yards away.”’ General Macdonald in his telegram 
explains that the incident did not end with their solemn 
retreat. “ The 2nd Mounted Infantry were despatched in 
pursuit, and the balance of the troops, reforming, pushed 
on to Guru. The two eastern Guru villages were 
evacuated, but the western one was held, and, after being 
Shelled, was taken by the znd Mounted Infantry and 
Ghurkhas, the garrison surrendering. This ended the 





engagement, except that the 1st Mounted Infantry con- 
-inued the pursuit some miles further.” 
This narrative, if we mistake not, most English- 


men have read with disgust and horror. But one man, 
at any rate, can see something exhilarating in the 
spectacle of old men, “' armed with matchlocks,” dying 
with fortitude and dignity ; ‘‘a mob” so ‘‘ huddled up 
that they were unable to use their swords or to fire,” 
‘* retreating solemnly,” ‘‘ torn with shrapnel” from our 
guns, leaving half their number dead or wounded on 
the field. The ordinary Englishman—no sentimentalist, 
as we know—feels that it is no glory to our arms to 
destroy this mob of mountaineers, little better equipped 
than a mob of city rioters, who are defending their 
barren hillsides and their mean and miserable villages 
from men who have no quarrel with them. 
But if other men see no glory to our arms, Dr. 
Welldon sees great glory for his God. This slaughter 
is making the path straight for Christianity into ‘ the 
last great pagan country of the world,” the country that 
has still to learn from Christendom how to use maxims 
and shrapnel ; how to surround instead of being sur- 
rounded ‘‘like sheep” ; how not to build rude fortifi- 
cations which embarrass you rather than the enemy ; 
how it is not enough in war to “‘ die game,” to “‘ retreat 
solemnly,” to allow yourselves to ‘‘be riddled with 
bullets”; how you must spend time and diligence, as 
Voltaire justly remarked was the habit of civilised 
nations, to perfect the art of making other’ people 
miserable. All these things, all these lessons learned, 
Dr. Welldon sees already with the eye of faith. The 
people of Thibet will throw aside their pagan vices and 
their gingal, which is at present their chief engine of 
war. The Manchester Guardian gives an account of 
the way this engine is used : 

‘* The gun is placed on a stand and is fired by a detach- 
ment of five men. Number one having carefully padded his 
shoulder presses the butt of the gingal well home and takes 
aim; number two clasps him round the waist and supports 
him ; numbers three and four tie a rope round the muzzle 
and held tight, one on each side; and number five applies 
the slow match. The firing of a gingal is always attended 
with inconvenience and occasionally with serious risk.” 

It is pleasant to think that this ridiculous weapon will 
not long survive the end of paganism in Thibet. 

After the riot was over, and the wounded rioters 
had been brought in to be cared for, while the 2nd 
Mounted Infantry were continuing the pursuit, Colonel 
Younghusband proceeded to explain to the prisoners 
their fatal misconception. The mission was peaceful, 
and in spite of what had happened—in spite of the 
background of a burning village and the foreground 
that looked like ‘‘shambles ””—it was peaceful still 
Colonel Younghusband may have remembered what 
Lord Rosebery has called one of the greatest examples 
of savage satire in the history of oratory—a pas- 
sage from Fox’s speech on the argument that the 
rejection of Bonaparte’s overtures for negotiations in 
1799 was a device in order to give Bonaparte and 
France an opportunity of showing that they were 
capable of maintaining reasonable relations, and that 
the war was now not so much a war as a period of 
probation. Fox described the feelings of a spectator 
at a battle in this experimental interval who had taken 
too serious a view of the operations until their real 
meaning was explained to him: 


“You are quite wrong, sir. You deceive yourseli—they 
are not fighting. Do not disturb them—they are merely 
pausing. This man is not expiring with agony, that man 
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is not dead—he is only pausing. Lord help you, sir, they 
are not angry with one another—they have now no cause of 

uarrel ; but their country thinks there should be a pause. 

ll that you see, sir, is nothing like fighting—there is no 
harm, nor cruelty, nor bloodshed in it whatever—it is nothing 
more than a political pause—it is merely to try an experi- 
ment—to see whether Bonaparte will not behave himself 
better than heretofore, and in the meantime we have agreed 
to a pause in pure frierdship.” 


It isin pure friendship that we destroy the Thibetan 
hillsmen ; it is, indeed, because we wish to be better 
friends still. Only let these hillsmen have a taste of 
what our friendship is like when relations are a little 
strained and they will regard with rapture the prospect 
of a more intimate and demonstrative friendship. 

We said when the Blue Book was published that 
it showed that the Government had resisted pressure 
from their local agents longer than is usual with this 
Gevernment, but that it showed no good reason why 
they capitulated in the end. We publish to-day a 
careful analysis of that Blue Book, which yields no 
plausible explanation of this policy. The trouble is 
that the Government are in these cases not the 
governors but the governed. The history of the last 
nine years has been the history of moral usurpations by 
the servants of the Crown: local pro-consuls, local 
politicians, local administrators, either driving the 
Government as they please, or taking their own 
course without the Government’s sanction. We 
have had one Governor making war without 
the consent of his Department in one part of Africa. 
In another we had local officials accomplices in a raid 
and the Imperial Government afterwards promoting 
them. Lord Milner openly snaps his fingers at the 
people of this country, and Lord Curzon, in reviewing 
the history of his Viceroyalty last week, spoke as if he 
were not a servant but an independent autocrat 
Imperialism means this ; it means escape from authority 
and from the embarrassments of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and one of the first duties of the Liberal Govern- 
ment will be to put the agents and servants of the 
country in their proper place, and to get rid of this 
atmosphere of licence and slovenly and irresponsible 
administration. 





THE DEFICIT AND INCREASED TAXATION. 


AST year Mr. Ritchie over-estimated his revenue 

by £2,724,000 and he under-estimated his 
expenditure by‘nearly three millions. The result is that 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer has a deficit of 
no less than 54 millions to make up before he comes 
to deal with the revenue and expenditure of the new 
financial year. That he will use for this purpose a re- 
payment of three millions from South Africa which 
ought to have gone to the reduction of the debt we may 
be sure, and that he will create more floating debt to 
cover the remainder is pretty certain. But even Con- 
servative finance cannot go on for ever by borrowing, 
as Mr. Disraeli found to his cost on more than one 
occasion. It looks a very simple matter to make war 
and peace “ on tick,” but the day of reckoning always 
comes, and we rather fancy that it may be said to have 
arrived when Consols have come down from 114 to 86 
and when the revenue has begun perceptibly to 
decline. The bulk of the war taxes are still 


pressing hard upon the whole community. The 
income-tax is still at elevenpence instead of 


being at eightpence, where it stood before the war. 
The sugar duties and the coal duties are still with 
us. The tea duties remain exorbitantly high, and the 
duties on spirits and beer still remind the trade 
(unpleasantly) of mafficking. By practising a little 
economy in its estimates the Government could easily 
have avoided the necessity for additional taxation ; by 
a well-considered scheme of retrenchment which would 
have restored the Army and Navy to the financial 
basis of 1898, the war taxes could have been removed, 
Consols would speedily have returned to par, and the 
country would have begun to recover its saving and 
consuming capacity. A tremendous impetus would have 
been given to home trade and drooping markets would 
have regained confidence. Instead of this the Govern- 
ment has pursued its old reckless course. Neither the 
War Office nor the Admiralty has shown the slightest 
inclination to spare the taxpayer. The estimated expen- 
diture already stands at 142} millions, without taking 
into account the Somaliland expedition. (India, of 
course, will have to pay the piper for Thibet.) Now, if 
the present taxes remained and were as productive for 
the new financial year as for the year which ended last 
month the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
to face a deficit of a million. But under the 
circumstances he is bound to allow for a declining 
revenue. In the first place, the effects of the immense 
shrinkage in Consols and all other securities must 
seriously affect the yield of the death duties and many 
other branches of the revenue. Secondly, the yield of 
the income-tax is sure to be less, as large arrears 
collected on the fifteenpenny basis came into fast 
year’s receipts and helped to swell the revenue. Mr. 
Ritchie’s estimate on this head was £1,900,000. 
Thirdly, the indications of both customs and excise 
point to a falling revenue under these heads, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is almost bound to allow 
for a decline. Lastly, as the repeal of the corn duty 
did not become operative until July, another half 
million slipped into last year’s revenue, which will not 
be available for the coming Budget unless—but we will 
spare the Free Fooders this thought until we have 
completed our examination of the prospects. If we 
put the first and third items together at the very mode- 
rate figure of two millions, it will be seen that a total 
reduction of about four and a half millions may be ex- 
pected in the new year’s revenue as compared with the 
revenue of lastyear. Instead of 1413 millions, only 137 
millions are to be expected. As the Estimates already 
amount to 1424 millions this leaves a prospective deficit 
of 54 millions to be provided somehow or other out 
of taxes. Then there is the costly business in Somali- 
land. As the Government refuses to put a stop to 
operations they will have to declare the probable cost 
and face the expenditure after Easter. If they say two 
millions they will be taking a hopeful view, for there is 
nothing more expensive than winding up a campaign. 
But suppose they put it ata million and a half only, 
this leaves Mr. Austen Chamberlain with the task of 
filling up a deficit of seven millions. 

Will he give a new version of Mr. Ritchie’s rather 
cheap display of last year and put the income-tax up 
to auction ? 

‘* Shall it be apenny? No. 

‘* Shall it be twopence? No, 

‘‘ Threepence ? Yes.” 
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We hardly expect that Mr. Chamberlain will 
imitate Mr. Ritchie’s performance. The vulgarity ot 
it was tolerable to the supporters of a Minister who 
was knocking the tax down. It would be odious in a 
Minister who was putting it up. 

Will he suspend the Sinking Fund, or halve it? 
That seems at first sight a highly probable expedient, 
But it is doubtful whether in the present condition of 
Consols he will dare {to do it. There is no knowing 
how low they might sink if such a step were taken. 
The recent rally was almost entirely due to Govern- 
ment buying, and if Government support were with- 
drawn they might (especially in view of the war in the 
Far East) tumble as low as 80. In such a case where 
would banks be ; and would not a serious collapse take 
place in the City ? This Government is too intimately 
associated with private finance to turn a deaf ear to the 
great financial houses. If there is any other way of 
getting out of their very tight corner we may be pretty 
sure that it will be adopted. 

But is there any way? He might raise the 

income-tax to a shilling; but that would be horribly 
unpopular. To increase the sugar duty might satisfy 
the party, but it would cause a general outcry among 
the working classes and would set some powerful 
trades in hostile motion. A match tax is a project 
which has failed, though it won the approval of a dis- 
tinguished economist. Besides, the proceeds of a match 
tax would be but a drop in the bucket of deficiency. A 
reform and regraduation of the licence duties, such as 
we have long advocated, might yield a couple of millions 
and could certainly be put through the House of Com- 
mons. But it would upset the very supporters whom 
Mr. Balfour is trying to propitiate and might disturb 
the project of a compensation fund. As for reducing 
the grants in aid of rates by means of a general rate on 
the owners of land, that is absolutely out of the ques- 
tion now that Lord Balfour of Burleigh has left the 
Cabinet. The only device that seems to have occurred 
to the Government Press is the restoration of the Corn 
Tax. It produced 2} millions of revenue, and if a rate 
of 2s. were adopted instead of 1s., 5 millions would 
flow into the Exchequer, and 2 millions or there. 
abouts into the pockets of landlords. Mr. Chaplin would 
be in ecstasy and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain would be 
avenged. A better way could hardly be devised by the 
Government for celebrating the centenary of Richard 
Cobden. Nor would it be possible for a Ministry depen- 
dent upon the support of Mr. Chamberlain to hit upon 
a better method of rallying the farmers to the support 
of the Protectionist manufacturers. We have racked 
our brains to think of a popular tax, and this is the only 
one we can think of that would arouse enthusiasm in 
any section of the electorate and would at the same 
time be in harmony with the aims and principles of the 
new Tory Party. 





ATHE AMERICAN STRUGGLE AGAINST 
IMPERIALISM. 

HE best minds in America have offered a stub- 

born resistance to the new career of Imperialism 

which a sinister conjunction of political, commercial, 

and quasi-philanthropic forces has striven to impose 

upon her asa ‘‘ mission” or a ‘‘ destiny” during the last 

few years. In the Universities of America, in literary 

circles, among the learned professions, among the 





more solid and sober business men ot the settled East, 
and in general among those classes bred upon the 
revolutionary traditions of American history, there 
exists a deep-rooted aversion from this new policy as 
represented in the conquest of the Philippines and the 
recent episode of Panama. Many even of those who 
approved the Spanish War have stoutly refused to 
condone the establishment of a tropical empire 
under the American flag. Nor are they disposed 
to any idle acquiescence in a fait accompli. Now, on 
the eve of the National Conventions which affirm the 
policy and designate the champions for the Presidentia{ 
Elections a new effort is being made to focus the 
popular mind upon the perils of the new course. The 
committee just formed ‘‘for the purpose of securing 
independence for the Philippines at the earliest 
moment” comprises forty of the most famous and 
honourable names among living Americans. Nine 
college presidents (including Dr. Eliot, of Harvard), two 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church (one of them Dr. 
Potter, of New York, the most influential man upon the 
bench), the Roman Catholic prelate Bishop Spalding ; 
among literary men, W. D. Howells, Charles Francis 
Adams, Henry Van Dyke, and Horace White ; among 
lawyers, Judge Gray, of Delaware, and Wayne 
MacVeagh, of Washington, with Andrew Carnegie, 
George Foster Peabody, and others representing the 
sober commercial interests, constitute a force which 
cannot be ignored by the people of America. Party 
politics are not present in the composition of this com- 
mittee ; a larger number of its members, indeed, are 
associated by past relations and by present interests 
with the Republican Government which has made itself 
responsible for the seizure of the Philippines than with 
the Democrats, who have formally protested against 
this act. What the formation of this committee 
implies is a rally of the intellectual and moral leaders 
against the bad morals and the degrading politics of 
Empire. The real issue is of course the same 
there as here, the struggle between the principles 
and practices of Imperialism and of Democracy ; but 
its presentation in the single act of the annexation 
of the Philippines is more dramatic and more clear-cut. 
For the supreme justice and utility of self-government 
is more explicitly and rigorously avowed in the institu- 
tions of America, exposing thereby more sharply the 
niquity and the anomaly of Empire, and though 
American expansion within the continent had gone fast 
and far during a century and a quarter of Republican 
government, this was the first step in genuine 
Imperialism. 

Needless to say, this Philippine Independence 
Committee has a heavy task before it. For though 
not even President Roosevelt has cut off the 
Filipinos from all hope of future independence, it 
is quite evident that a great gathering of political and 
commercial forces is driving the United States from 
her former isolation into the cockpit of world politics. 
Her manufacturing trusts want foreign markets and the 
defence of a powerful fleet ; the tariff interests favour 
a military and naval expenditure which makes against 
economy and requires high duties; the financial and 
investing classes wish to secure at the public expense 
protected areas of profitable exploitation outside the 
present national limits; a more definite official class, 
military and civil, is forming itself by accretion from 
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the wealthier and more educated groups in her Eastern 
States, and will be a growing force for a pushful foreign 
policy. Moreover, as the protected and concentrated 
business interests find their supremacy in politics and in- 
dustry menaced by the boisterous clamour of ‘‘ a rabble 
multitude” armed with an equal franchise, they will be 
more and more impelled to divert the popular interest 
and passion into external activity. The Americans are 
a self-confident, restless, and patriotic people, and have 
been rightly designated as ‘‘ eighty millions of the most 
warlike people in the world.” To sucha people the 
sensationalism of war and empire is a terrible tempta- 
tion. To this must be added an extraordinary convic- 
tion, sedulously fostered by a fanatical clergy and a 
hysterically sentimental Press, that it is the duty of 
America ‘‘ to carry canned civilisation to the heathen ” 
(as one of their own statesmen put it), and that they are 
fully competent to perform this duty. The notion that 
the citizens of New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Minneapolis, whose utter impotence to secure for 
themselves even a modicum of reasonably honest and 
efficient management in their own municipalities, can 
instruct Filipinos and other backward nations in the 
arts of good government is indeed grotesque in its 
absurdity. But this delusion as to their ability to do 
big things a long way off is a serious factor in the 
situation. 

Such are the private interests and the public senti- 
ments which favour what is literally a revolutionary 
movement in American politics—the attempt to com- 
bine democracy at home with a foreign empire, for 
which there is no provision either in the constitution or 
in the character of American institutions. 

How this reaching after Empire is straining law, 
and breeding an insolent repudiation of all international 
rights, is too plainly apparent in the recent Panama 
affair. It is manifest that America will sustain an 
injury from this course which will be graver in just 
proportion as the forms and the spirit of her institutions 
are more consistently democratic than those of the 
European empire-builders. ‘‘ Already,” writes the 
New York Nation, ‘‘ the reaction upon government at 
home is visible. The growing impatience of law is 
freshly illustrated in the announced declaration of the 
President to dig the Panama Canal, ‘title or no title, 
the tendency to substitute military methods for those 
of Courts and Legislatures; the spreading contempt 
for the rights of ‘an inferior race’ — all these things 
have a very direct connection with our six years 
of arbitrary rule in the Philippines.” The 
appeal of the Independence Committee will, we 
presume, be addressed primarily to the Nationa] 
Party Conventions which meet next June in Chicago 
and St. Louis. The Democratic Party has always 
publicly denounced the policy of subjugating the 
Filipinos, but it shirked the full performance of its 
duty at Washington as the Liberal Party did under 
similar circumstances in the House of Commons in 
1900. Even if a Democratic President with a Demo- 
cratic Legislature were elected it is unlikely that any 
definite immediate steps according to the Philippines 
the independence given to Cuba will be taken. Still 
less is it likely that Mr. Roosevelt will draw back from 
his avowed policy of making the Pacific Ocean ‘‘ an 
American lake.” But though the present prospect of 
the liberation of the Philippines is not particularly bright, 


America is not yet committed beyond recall to the policy 
of tropical dominion, and that strong undercurrent of 
caution which has at several moments of emergency 
saved the Commonwealth is set in motion now. In 
every crisis of American history men of intellectual 
and moral authority have stepped from other walks of 
life into the political arena as guardians of public 
morality. Such men fulfil their duty manfully, using 
plain language and making their voices heard. It 
must count for something that almost every American 
of first-rate academic and literary distinction has 
declared against Imperialism, and that the greatest of 
their ecclesiastics do not find the forcible subjection 
of their fellow men to be “a regrettable necessity.” 
It is, indeed, to a great American man of 
letters that we owe the New Year’s toast which 
expresses in terms of the most uncompromising 
veracity the evil heart of the whole business. ‘‘I bring 
you the stately matron called Christendom, returning, 
bedraggled, besmirched, and dishonoured, from pirate 
raids in Kiao-Chow, Manchuria, South Africa, and the 
Philippines, with her soul full of meanness, her pockets 
full of boodle, and her mouth full of pious hypocrisies. 
Give her soap and towel, but hide the looking-glass.” 





THE BUDGET AND PUBLICANS’ LICENCES. 


OR many years past I have attempted, with little 
support and no success, to fix the attention of 
the House of Commons and the country on the gross 
injustice of the present system of taxation so far as it 
affects publicans’ licences. Zhe Speaker is the only 
journal, so far as I know, which has consistently sup- 
ported the proposal to seek relief from existing and 
prospective burdens by exacting from the conces- 
sionnaires of public-house monopolies the value, or 
something nearly equivalent to the value, of the privi- 
leges conferred upon them by the State. 

Readers of Zhe Speaker need hardly be reminded 
of the main facts of the case. They are there. Every 
publican’s licence is a State-created monopoly. Under 
the present system of duties, which has stood un- 
altered during many years while the monopoly has be- 
come more valuable through the growth of the popu- 
lation and the suppression of licences, the duty in most 
cases is far below the annual value of the monopoly ; 
and the duty is most inadequate when the monopoly 
is most valuable. The smaller houses pay a greater 
duty ad valorem than the larger houses. The greatest 
public-house in London pays no more than £60 a year ; 
the struggling village inn pays in comparison very little 
less. The consequence is that in all but the smallest 
houses the privilege of selling liquor by retail is a 
valuable monopoly, for which brewers and others are 
willing to pay large sums. 

That reputedly strong Chancellor—whose real 
weakness is- beginning to be known of all men—Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, had only one answer to the 
claim that these valuable monopolies should be made to 
pay over to the State the value which State action has 
created. His answer invariably was that the duties 
now existing are paid over to the local taxation 
account, and that if they were increased the State 
would not benefit. This appears to be a departmental 
answer, for it was repeated éotidem verbis by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Ritchie. The futility of the pretence hardly 
needs to be pointed out. The fact that existing duties 
go to the local taxation account does not 
make it necessary that any increase should have the 
same destination. And even if it were determined 
to give the increased duties to local authorities, surely 
that would be better than leaving them as they are. 
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The new Chancellor—the third to whom the question 
has been submitted in recent years—simply says 
that no further inquiry is necessary. There has been 
no inquiry whatever—none, at least, that has been 
avowed to Parliament or the country. 

Two circumstances contrive to give vivid actuality 
to the question at the present moment. In the first 
place, we are face to face with a disgraceful and 
disastrous financial situation, the chief features 
of which are a realised failure to meet the expen- 
diture of the year just ended out of revenue, and a 
certain deficit in the coming year on the existing basis 
of taxation. In the second place, the moribund 
Government, whose every bill is now in the 
nature of a last will and testament, has pledged itself 
to a measure securing the existing holders of publicans’ 
licences in a sort of freehold of their monopoly. To 
relieve the financial tension all sorts of schemes are in 
the air, most of them having the avowed intention of 
making the whole British people, including the poorest 
of the poor, pay for the increasing burdens of what is 
called the Empire. To increase or even to continue 
any existing tax, even the income tax, while we 
permit State-created monopolists to flourish at the 
expense of the entire community is manifestly and 
wholly indefensible. To go further, and to give to the 
present monopolists not only a freehold on their 
monopoly but a vested interest in the maintenance of 
the duties at their present ridiculously inadequate 
ratio, would be still worse. Yet to that end we shall 
certainly come if the present Parliament is permitted to 
create the freehold without increasing the duties. On 
the other hand, to level up the duties to their monopoly 
value would rob the new Government bill of half its 
power for evil and render easy many now difficult 
questions lying in the pathway of true temperance 
reform. 

Why has it been so difficult to rouse the public, 
including the avowed supporters of temperance 
reform, to these obvious considerations? One reason 
is the technical rule of Parliament that only the Crown 
can propose an increase on the burdens of the people. 
That rule has been interpreted so as to cover the pro- 
posal to raise the licence duties to their true monopoly 
value. As they stand they are a burden to the people. 
To raise them would be to relieve the burden on the 
people. Yet the rules of the House of Commons 
make an attempt to realise a State asset equivalent 
to an attempt to increase a State burden. There will 
be more important questions than this when the House 
of Commons comes to deal with the scandalous finance 
which is the result and the retribution of its own 
unscrupulous policy, but it may be hoped that this at 
least will not be forgotten. Mienuin Ranearete. 





THE NEGOTIATIONS ABOUT THIBET. 


UT for its tragic ending the story of the negotiations 

between India and Thibet which have been spread 

over the last fourteen years would be a thoroughly amusing 

piece of comedy. It is the story of a typical encounter 

between the diplomacy of the West and of the East, and it 

is told with sufficient frankness in the recently-published 
Blue Book. 

The question at issue is simply the right of Thibet to 
shut her doors to Europeans and to European influences. 
The policy of “ exclusion” or “ isolation” is not the mere 
whim-or caprice of a barbarous despot. It is not a sub- 
terfuge to provide an Alsatia from which evil-doers can 
emerge to prey upon the neighbouring provinces, and to 
which they can withdraw again, escaping the responsibility 
for their actions. It is a bona fide policy, deliberately 
conceived, perfectly rational, and consistently practised 
for upwards of a century. In the words of Lord Curzon: 


“The policy of isolation pursued by the Thibetan Govern- 
ment is one that from its own point of view it may not be 


difficult to comprehend.” The secret is not far to seek. 
The rulers of Thibet have observed that in India, in China, 
and in Central Asia the European traveller and the Euro- 
pean trader are the precursors of foreign influence, and 
finally of foreign domination, and they are resolved at all 
costs to keep their country tothemselves. In the eyes of 
the India Government, however, Thibet is a potential 
market to be opened up for British trade, a possible field for 
the expansion of British dominion, a pawn in the high politi- 
cal game of rivalry with Russia. A self-contained, self-sutfti- 
cient Thibet is only an “ extraordinary anachronism” to be 
swept off the board as soon as possible. 

The spectacle presented by these documents irresist- 
ibly reminds one of the fable of the fox trying to induce the 
lamb, if not to let it into the sheep-fold, at least to open 
the door a tiny crack. The India Government has been 
throughout the aggressive party, and it is worthy of note 
that the attitude of the Thibetans is frequently officially re- 
ferred to as that of “ passive resistance.” 

The present chapter in the relations between India 
and Thibet begins in 1890 with the signing of the Conven- 
tion between China, as the nominal suzerain of Thibet, and 
Great Britain, in settlement of the Sikkim-Thibet frontier 
dispute. The governing clause of the Convention denoted 
the crest of the mountain ranges separating the waters 
flowing into certain rivers as the boundary between Thibet 
and the Indian Protectorate of Sikkim. Questions of 
trade, pasturage, and methods of communication were 
specifically reserved for future arrangement. At the end 
of 1893 the regulations on these reserved questions were 
definitely agreed upon and attached to the Convention. 
They came into effect on May 1, 1894. 

As regards trade the regulations provided that a 
“trade-mart ” should be established at Yatung, om the 
Thibetan side of the frontier, which should be open to all 
British subjects for purposes of trade, and that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, all goods should be admitted to this mart 
duty free for a period of five years, after which a tariff 
might be mutually agreed upon. As regards pasturage 
the British Government was empowered to make regula- 
tions, to be observed by Thibetans grazing their cattle 
on the Sikkim side of the frontier. Finally, communica- 
tions must be made through the Chinese Imperial Resident 
at Lhasa. 

It is necessary to say that while the Convention and 
the regulations have been violated in two separate respects 
by the British authorities they have been scrupulously ob- 
served by the Thibetans. Lord Curzon’s three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to communicate with the Dalai Lama direct 
were a manifest breach of the Regulations. The armed 
mission of Colonel Younghusband violates the clause in 
the Convention which binds both parties “to respect the 
boundary as defined.” Nowhere in all the voluminous 
correspondence does Lord Curzon make a direct charge 
against the Thibetan Government that it has violated or 
broken its treaty obligations. These loose charges have 
only been made by minor officials or by home politicians 
at a loss for an argument. Lord Curzon is too well versed 
in the facts, and far too skilful a diplomatist, to base his 

case on any statement so patently false. As soon as he 
had taken up the reins of office he abandoned this line of 
argument as unworkable ; but, as some indirect and oblique 
references which he makes seem to lend colour to the 
accusations, it seems desirable to give these charges in each 
of their details a categorical denial from the facts and evi- 
dence supplied by the Blue Book itself. 

It has been alleged that the Thibetans violated the 
frontier clause by refusing to assist in the demarcation, by 
destroying boundary pillars and by grazing their cattle in 
Sikkim territory. As a matter of fact, beyond the general 
denotation of the watershed the Convention made no pro- 
vision for the actual demarcation of the frontier. After 
assisting in the fixing of the first pillar the Chinese 
authorities withdrew on account of the suspicion the pro- 
ceedings excited among the natives. Subsequently this 
pillar was overthrown, but the action had no political 
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significance, and in the words of Lord Elgin, who was then 
Viceroy, there was “no evidence that the mischief was to 
be directly attributed to the Thibetan officials” (p. 25). In 
view of the suspicion Lord Elgin did not think it worth 
while proceeding with the demarcation, and in withdrawing 
the British Commissioner from the border he remarked 
that “No serious practical inconvenience had apparently 
arisen through the frontier being undemarcated. As to 
pasturage, it was expressly provided in the regulations that 
the Thibetan shepherds should be permitted to graze their 
flocks during summer on the Thibetan side of the frontier. 
To the north of Sikkim lie some poor pasture lands, at a 
very high altitude, and uninhabitable during the greater 
part of the year. The inclusion of these lands on the 
British side of the frontier had always been a sore point 
with the Thibetans, and that their sense of grievance was 
not unfounded is acknowledged by Lord Elgin’s observa- 
tion that “in respect of territory near Giaogong the 
Thibetans possess claims which it would not only be im- 
politic but inequitable to ignore.” Nothing happened from 
the Thibetan side save that the shepherds continued to 
graze their flocks there. In order to be able to bring pres- 
sure to bear im demanding further trade concessions 
Lord Curzon resolved to occupy this territory with an 
armed force. But further consideration and fuller know- 
ledge made him realise that the grazing rights on each side 
of the frontier were reciprocal, and that the India Govern- 
ment stood to lose more than it gained by a dog-in-the- 
manger policy. In his own words (page 151): 

** We have since learned from Mr. White that the grazing 
rights on the Sikkim side of the border which had been 
usurped by the Thibetans are, in fact, balanced by similar 
rights which are conceded to the Sikkimese across the 
Thibetan border, and that the s/atus guois probably the most 
convenient arrangement in the interests of both parties.” 

It has also been alleged that the Thibetans failed 
to carry out their treaty obligations with regard to trade. 
It is trwe that the Convention and the regulations proved 
wholly ineffective to promote commercial and other rela- 
tions with Thibet, not because the Thibetans violated 
them, hut because “regulations” are not sufficient in 
themselves to promote trade and co-operation where the 
will and the spirit are wanting. It was one thing to 
style Yatung a “trade-mart” and to give British traders 
and their goods a free entry there. But it was quite 
another thing to bring Thibetan traders there. The India 
Government received no more than the pound of flesh 
which the regulations stipulated. There was no clause 
compelling Thibetan merchants to buy or sell goods at 
Yatung. 

Protracted efforts were made to secure a substantial 
extension of trading privileges by offering in exchange to 
hand over the pasture lands already mentioned at Giao- 
gong. But after involved and futile negotiations, Mr. P. 
Nolan, the Commissioner of Ragshahi finally wrote : 

“As far as I can judge the Thibetans value their isolation 
more than their pastures, and would not exchange the first 
for the second.” 

At last it had to be recognised that as an instrument for 
the development of trade relations the Convention, with 
the regulations attached, was worthless. 

The story of these negotiations, or rather attempted 
negotiations, must be left in the Blue Book. Life is too 
short to recount here all the elaborate subterfuges and 
subtle devices, all the machinery of procrastination and 
equivocation known to the oriental mind, whereby Chinese 
and Thibetan authorities alike sought to evade the pushful 
diplomacy of the India Government. After painfully 
pushing through all these subterfuges, British diplomacy 
still more painfully ran its head against the stone wail 
of the settled determination of the Thibetans. 

The advent of Lord Curzon as Viceroy brought a 
new factor into the situation. Hitherto the influence of 
the Viceroy had been a restraint upon the “forward ” 
inclinations of the local officials. Almost from the begin- 
ning Lord Curzon began to play a forcing game. It was he 
who sanctioned the armed occupation of the pasture lands 


until he found he had more to lose than to gain there. 
He quickly arrived at the conclusion that no progress was 
to be made along the old lines of diplomatic pressure. 
In July, 1901, he began to hint at an “ altered policy ” 
and the adoption of “ more practical measurés ” (page 119). 
Hitherto British diplomacy had proceeded on the assump- 
tion that trade relations were the essential factor. At one 
stroke Lord Curzon changed the whole basis of the situa- 
tion. In January, 1903 (page 150), he formulated his 
“altered policy.” “ What we are concerned to examine,” 
he said, “ is not the mere settlement of a border dispute, or 
even the amelioration of our future trading relations with 
Thibet, but the question of our entire future political rela- 
tions with that country.” He proposed that future negotia- 
tions should be conducted within the walls of the “ For- 
bidden City,” that a “ commercial mission” should start for 
that purpose in the Spring, and that the negotiations 
“should culminate in the appointment of a permanent 
British representative, Consular or Diplomatic, to reside 
at Lhasa.” 

To justify this astounding change of policy Lord 
Curzon drags in by the ears the old bugbear of Russian 
intrigue. ‘The abundance of rhetoric which he employs in 
this connection is prima facie evidence of the weakness of 
his case. In a wordy passage (page 155) he observes: 
“ We hold that the first law of national existence, which is 
self-preservation, compels us to take such steps as will avert 
these dangers and place our security upon an assured and 
impregnable footing.” As if the Hymalayas were not them- 
selves the most impregnable barrier that nature ever de- 
vised or man ever improved ! 

Not a tittle of evidence in support of the allegation 
of Russian intrigue is produced save newspaper clippings 
and camp gossip. In July, 1901, the Russian papers re- 
ported that a certain Dorjief had been received by the 
Czar on a mission from the Dalai Lama. Count Lamsdorf 
gave our Ambassador an explicit assurance that the 
Thibetan visitors were not charged with “any diplomatic 
or political mission,” but that Dorjief was simply a “ Mon- 
golian Buriat of Russian origin,” who had visited Lhasa as 
the native Indian Buriats do, and who was now making 
money collections for his Order from the numerous Bud- 
dhists throughout Russia. The other shred of evidence was 
a report in the China Times that a secret treaty had been 
concluded between Russia and China with regard to 
Thibet. A direct and categorical denial was given to this 
rumour by the Chinese Government to our Ambassador. 
On this unsubstantial basis Lord Curzon makes bold to 
speak as a fait accompli of “ the arrangements freshly con- 
cluded with another great Power to our detriment ” (p. 155). 

Lord Curzon does not let the grass grow under his 
feet. The Home Government refused at first to sanction 
the mission to Lhasa. That was too much for a first step. 
Let him try Khamba Jong, which would sound much more 
moderate. So Colonel Younghusband proceeded to 
Khamba Jong at the head of a small army on a “ commer- 
cial mission.” Every step was taken in the face of re- 
peated protests from both the Chinese and the Thibetan 
Governments. Khamba Jong was reached, but there was 
no one to treat with, so the Home Government consented 
to a further advance to Gyantse. The appalling massacre 
at Guru has been the first result of this advance. In time 
we doubt not Gyantse will be reached, and then it will be 
Lhasa. Lord Curzon at least knows what he wants. 

A. M. Scort. 





LOUISE MICHEL: POET AND REVOLUTIONIST. 


N the elderly woman clad in simple black garments, with 
grey hair cufling upon the rounded shoulders and 
kindest of blue eyes glancing from the strongly-marked 
face, who has been seen many a time in recent years ad- 
dressing meetings in Hyde Park or Trafalgar-square, none 
but those who knew her personally would recognise Louise 
Michel. Listening to her quiet musical voice, with its 
slightly rising and falling cadences, uttering sentences which 
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were as dignified and impressive as lines from a heroic play, 
it needed some personal knowledge to imagine her calling 
in the streets of Paris three-and-thirty years ago for 
patriots to resist the Prussian invaders, or rallying com- 
rades under a hail of shell-fire and encouraging the de- 
fenders of a bloody barricade. 

“Je crois que je n’étais pas un mauvais soldat,” she 
has said, referring to those days which were certainly not 
the unhappiest of her life. For in the dead who fell 
around her fighting for the Commune of 1871 she saw, as 
she herself has sung: 

** Les cadavres sont la semaille, 
L’avenir fera les moissons.” 
Still more incredible must the stormy scenes of her tong 
life seem to those who only saw her in the little home she 
had of late years found in a London suburb, feeding or 
caressing the numerous furred and feathered friends housed 
by her tender charity, many of them bearing the cruel scars 
of cruelties from which she had tried to save them. 

For herself she thought nothing of privation and suf- 
fering, but for all creation that groans and travails in pain 
she felt with every nerve and fibre of her mind. As a girl 
while living in the old chateau near Troyes, where she was 
born, she noticed and questioned the sufferings of the 
animals that man had subjected. An early novel of hers 
opens with a graphic description of the sufferings of a 
worn-out horse which was driven daily into a pond to feed 
the leeches bred for Paris doctors. 

As soon as she could reason, Louise Michel conceived 
the idea that the world only needed to be taught better to 
do better. Her ambition was to help in the teaching of it, 
and she became a schoolmistress. Soon after the 
Coup dEtat of 1852 fate brought her to Paris, 
and she was still keeping school in the Rue Oudot 
when the troubles of the Franco-Prussian war began. All 
those years she had been using her pen on political ques- 
tions, modelling her verse on poems of Victor Hugo, and 
had already won some reputation among advanced political 
parties. When it was proposed to surrender Paris without 
a blow she came forward to protest against such dishonour. 
Her proposal to emancipate Paris from an infamous and 
treacherous Government attracted the attention of the 
revolutionary leaders, and all through the days of the 
Commune Louise Michel shared their councils and de- 
liberations. 

The proudest moment of her life, no doubt, was the 
day she put on the &¢7 and tunic of the National Guard 
and, with rifle on shoulder, marched out against the troops 
from Versailles. Absolutely fearless, her presence alone 
would have sufficed to encourage the adherents of the 
most desperate cause. That she escaped death in this 
struggle for liberty was the more marvellous, as she did 
nothing to elude it. When the struggle ended neither 
did-she attempt to escape arrest, but it was Louise who 
gave herself to her captors in exchange for her mother’s 
liberty. When she entered “ Bastion 37” as a prisoner 
it was in the expectation of immediate death; a firing 
party had already begun “the work of restoring order ” 
and a gibbet was erected close by. 

But besides her courage Louise Michel had a great 
gift, a sense of humour wedded to a keen wit, which 
served her and her friends in the most desperate circum- 
stances. When the smoke of Paris curled black towards 
the heavens she could reply to the charge that it was her 
work, “ Yes, Paris dies, but does not surrender.” Gallifet, 
glaring down upon his helpless prisoners from his horse, 
and beginning a furious harangue with, “C’est moi qui 
suis Gallifet,” was met by her with a line from a once 
popular song, “C’est moi qui suis Lindor, berger de ce 
troupeau,” which set all the Communards laughing, for 
they “coquetted with death” in that desperate struggle. 
Even the terrible nights in the prison at Satory, when she 
heard and saw from the windows the fusillades tumbling 
batches of her comrades into the ditches they had been 
forced to dig for themselves, did not quench her spirit. 
With a morsel of charcoal she cheered the drooping spirits 
of her fellow-sufferers by drawing on the whitewashed walls 








absurd caricatures of the prison officials, until the latter 
begged the authorities to remove her as “incorrigible.” 
The vermin which crawled in silvery lines about their 


prison floor she noted with amusement being swept 
up by the trailing gowns of the ladies who came to stare 
at the Communards every Sunday. One of these ladies 
asked her if she could read. “A little,’ she replied. 
“ Then I will leave you a book by which you can converse 
with God.” “I would rather you left me the newspaper 
sticking out of your pocket,” cried Louise. “Le bon Dieu 
est trop versaillais ” ! 

Her resolute acceptance of all the responsibility of 
the deeds with which she was accused at her trial is well 
known, but what her fellow-exiles owed to her 
courage and cheerfulness on the long voyage to New 
Caledonia is not to be estimated. In her memoir she 
says of that time: 

“I. who before the Commune had never seen any place but 
Chaumont and Paris and its environs, and since then but a 
few French towns through my prison bars, I, who had all my 
life dreamed of voyages, was now on the open sea, between 
sky and water, where I heard only the waves and the 
winds.” 

Every point of interest during the voyage and in her exile 
she recalls with the ardour of an explorer and the imagina- 
tion of a poet. She and Henri Rochefort often exchanged 
verses on the way out, and the friendship begun then has 
never ceased. 

One incident which she liked to relate concerned a 
man who arrived later with another batch of exiled Com- 
munards. He had been condemned without having ever 
participated in the Commune, or even sympathised with its 
intentions. “ But,” said Louise, “we talked with him to 
such purpose that when the amnesty came he returned to 
France much fitter for deportation than when he went 
out!” 

She herself returned to France firmly believing that 
all authority wielded by man over man was demoralising ; 
believing, too, in the possibilities which lay before the 
human race through voluntary organisation and equal shar- 
ing of the goods and ills of life. Nature, as she had seen 
it at Noumea, unspoiled by civilisation, delighted her, and 
in the simple Kanakas she seemed to find man in the stage 
of early innocency. Her sympathy with the Kanakas led 
her to study their language, and after the repression of 
their revolt in New Caledonia she was able to give some 
very important evidence in their behalf to the French 
Government. 

Her attitude since 1880 has never changed. She has 
protested against the wrongs done under the Republic as 
uncompromisingly as she attacked wrong under the Empire, 
Accused of inciting starving men to help themselves freely 
from the bakers’ shops in the Boulevard St. Germain, she 
was again imprisoned in 1883, and again in 1886 for a 
revolutionary speech. : 

At Havre, in 1888, she was shot at by an unemployed 
working man, while lecturing on the strikes in which he was 
a sufferer. The bullet lodged in the back of her neck 
but she covered the wound with her handkerchief and 
went on speaking, anxious only that her assailant should 
not be punished. As she refused to give evidence against 
him, or allow her wound to be examined, the man was dis- 
charged, and when he died shortly afterwards of consump- 
tion Louise Michel was one of his best friends. 

The political creed that bears such fruit is worthy of 
respect, if not of admiration, and ought to silence Louise 
Michel’s worst detractors, those who try to damn her with 
faint praise, while protesting that her brain was not equal 
to her heart. 

When the world was younger such a woman would 
have run the chance of canonisation. But she has never 
asked for herself a higher title than “ compagnon,” and now 
at the close of a long life her own lines, like a voice from 
the past, make a fitting epitaph : 

7 “ Une fantare sonne au fond du noir mystére, 
Et bien d'autres y vont que je retrouverai. 
Ecoutez, on entend des pas lourds sur la terre, 
C'est une étape humaine, avec ceux-la j’irai.” 


N. F. Dryuurst, 
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THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
To AREzzo.—Part I. 

DROVE to Arezzo from the South, by the Val-di- 

Chiana road, through low green hills and fat 
furrows —a Leicestershire landscape, which, without 
specific attraction, was comfortable enough to fill me 
with content. The day was fine, the wind was mild, 
there was a noble sunset. I reached Arezzo, the 
prosperous place, before dusk, dined and looked about 
me. A many things I saw: the streets were full of 
strolling, evening citizens ; great churches, great 
houses loomed solemnly out of the dark. But (as often 
happens) he best sight of all was to be had from my 
own inn window. » Ta 

She is very pale in the face, and her hands 
An Aretine. are dangerously white. If her eyelids are 

heavy in the morning it is no wonder, for 
she is late to bed and must be up at cock-crow. But 
she is able to laugh at her own leaden plight, 
and so to win your smiling acquiescence in that 
and all her other concerns. No scowling, no 
yearning Godward from her prison bars: crook 
your little finger, she will laugh at it; nod 
your head, she will mimic you; salute her, she will 
sweep you a curtsey. She is responsive to open- 
heartedness as a hedge bird to the sun ; sings, in fact, 
at a kind look, 

Come fa il merlo per poco di bonaccia. 

Full of this innocent kind of gaiety, which 
bubbles as a spring under moss ; not without 
proper coquetry, careful of her figure, tender to 
her hair, deft in the way she wears her clothes, 
I consider her the chiefest treasure of Arezzo, for 
reasons which I intend to declare, though I know 
nothing of her but her pleasant face. She sleeps 
and commerces with the world, eats her scraps of meals, 
and says her little dutiful prayers in a square box of a 
room facing my own across the way. So far as I know, 
she never leaves it ftom Sunday night to Sunday morn- 
ing. She has no worshippers but me, though familiars 
not a few ; no gilt hearts are offered to her, no hearts 
but mine. By profession she is a dressmaker, and not 
a Madonna; but if her name is not Mary, it should be 
Martha, the delicate, cheerful, thrifty, diligent soul. 

She goes to bed at ten; at least, that is the time 
she turns out the gas, which has been drying her since 
dusk. At six of the evening she has eaten some pallid 
mess in a plate and drunk a little red wine; she has 
left off work to secure this refreshment and gone back 
the moment the plate was bare. Humming an air, 
she got up and wiped her mouth—and this knowing 
well that for four solid, gas-thickened hours she must 
be stooping over a machine, pedalling like a convict 
at his crank, spying sideways for a crinkle in 
the hem, narrowing her chest, craning forward 
her young head. I have begun at the end; 
let me _ stretch back to the opening of her long 
day. She sets wide her shutters at six in the morning 
and busks herself. Who would know this better than 
I, who myself got up at five to be beforehand? Of 
toilette affairs 1 know nothing—I am no profaner of 
mysteries. It was six by the church bells when she 
rubbed her eyes; at half past, when I looked again, 
she was praying by her bedside. She was by then ina 
black skirt and lavender blouse, her fair hair was 
becomingly adorned with tortoiseshell pins. A minute 
or so later she is to be seen sipping a glass of coffee 
(which has been making over the gas), and chattering 
nineteen to the dozen with her three mates. Sleepy, 
for she still rubs her eyes ; tired to death, for she yawns 
and strains her arms, straightens her back, and stares 
with a sigh ; with a vista before her (if this be Monday) 
of fifteen hours’ work for every day of the six—these four 
young women, if you will believe me, gossip and 
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whisper and prick up their ears, they preen themselves 
before the glass like pigeons in the sun, are all agog 
for the sights and sounds of the scarcely-peopled 
street. Now and again they are at the window; pale 
prisoners! the sun has no grudge, but greets them 
fairly. There is a nod for the baker’s boy—another 
lax child of the heat. He returns the salute gaily, 
with a flourish. Coffee glasses are put away, the gas 
is turned out ; they stoop their shoulders to the yoke; 
the hum of the sewing-machines will hardly cease to 
accompany their voices till night falls. 


What a life for a pretty girl! But how 
Apostrophe. dauntlessly borne; with what interest, what 
sparkling eyes, what a sweet humour! 
What is the aim of it all? Is coffee an end? 
Minestrone on a greasy plate? Are these things so 
desirable that to get the right relish you must work 
fifteen hours a day for three hundred daysayear? And 
if, by the time you are thirty, Signorina, you have 
therefore worked sixty-seven thousand five hundred 
hours—will the coffee still be reward enough, the relish 
of the pasta still be keen ? Out upon it! Ces dames, you 
tell me, must live? I know that very well. But that they 
should live ungrudingly, not cursing me in their hearts; 
that they should be able to laugh, hum tunes, nod to 
the baker’s boy from their prison casement high above 
him ; that they should dress themselves prettily and 
turn about before the glass ; that it should be possible 
to suck juices out of such poor husks and 
shreds of days, bloom like flowers in unsunned 
corners of the ground —all this fills me with wonder and 
a I tell you fairly, not in all dedal 
Italy have | seen a greater treasure than this. O 
spacious, cleanly, white-walled Arezzo ; cattle-stocked 
city of marts and ploughing machines; birthplace of 
Vasari; demesne of the astonishing prelate, Bishop 
Guido Tarlati! With such daughters as these, if your 
sons were of a piece, I would add my suffrages to 
yours for any prosperous fate that you might choose. 
To be like Milan, for instance, is the aim of any Italian 
city, and few there be without the secret belief that so 
some day they shall be. I would hope this for you, 
Arezzo—your piazza should be a maze of circling tram- 
cars, whirling for ever there like the drifting lost souls 
of Dante’s first hell—if only I could think your young 
men worthy of it. But I do not think them worthy of 
it; how canI while my gas-ted nymphs of the sewing- 
machines peak close-girdled in their attic? Was not 
Petrarch an Aretine ? Aretine and Man of Feeling, 
he did well to seek out Arqua and the green breadths 
of the Euganean hill ; for he who melodiously wailed 
the Lady of Avignon must have served a Seraglio here. 
Subito in allegrezza si converse 
La gielosia, che’n su la prima vista 
Per si alto adversario al cor mi nacque— 
Petrarch admitted the rivalry of the Sun 
A Friend of for his services to the face of Laura; I 
the House. make the best I can of the man whom I 
sometimes see in the society of my 
nymph. He is a fat, devil-may-care, chair-tilting 
fellow, whose waistcoat and trousers are not on speak- 
ing terms—evidently a friend of the house. He is 
vastly familiar, wanders in and out of the workroom at 
will, tips his bad hat to the back of his head, sits on the 
table, smokes a cigar, ruminates aloud upon men and 
cities, has a caustic wit, and is evidently not too 
guarded in his illustrations, I detect barrack-room 
reminiscences in some of his pleasantries: not that I 
hear them, but judge by his knowing air. Moreover, 
my nymph sometimes checks her laughing in mid- 
stream, then looks with feigned interest into the street. 
Certainly, however, she is pleased, therefore she 
pleases me. As the sun enhanced his Laura’s beauty 
to Petrarch, so here I particularly admire my nymph 
for her conduct in this nice affair. She has no con- 
scious hand upon herself or on him; she is neither 
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provocative, neither arch nor frankly 
In a word there is no smoulder of sex 
about her. Now, my countrywomen are all sex, and 
Frenchwomen too—but with a difference. The first 
make and the second await what both desire—namely, 
advances ; but my Aretine has no such thought. 
She is simply glad to see her friend, to play off her 
tongue against his, to laugh at his jokes and to make 
him laugh at hers. If he admires her clothes, as well 
he may—she has a charming figure, a gimp and belted 
waist—what then? Do you suppose she is fluttered ? 
Not in the least. She is pleased, and that is her 
reward. She has no second thought. If she had, if 
by some chance spark—ah ! I have seen a Tuscan girl 
under the love-stress; there’s no doubt about the 
thing when it comes. But, awaiting that terrible access 
of labouring breath, glazed eyes and shuddering, that 
rigor, that tetanus, that blue-lipped struggle in deep 
water, I do affirm my lady of the workroom as un- 
tainted as a boy of twelve. 


Do I wish to write of her with passion 
all alight ? Then let me see her in the 
presence of a client, for there are her 
simple delights as yet—in deftness and in courtesy. 
If courtesy be to set at ease by being et ease, 
she is then most courteous. If gentle birth do 
best show out in sympathy, why, then there is in all the 
Val d’Arno no better blood than hers. They are of 
humble station, these clients—maid servants, farm 
girls, factery hands, and such like. They come in at 
what times they can spare, mostly with a friend—for 
the thing is of tremendous importance, you must 
understand—whose judgment is to turn the scale ; and 
then the conference, the discussions, the vivid play of 
hands, the cocking of heads, now this side, now the 
other, the appeals to the testimony of the mirror, the 
pinning and tieing, the business of knees, fingers, aud 
eyes! For the milliner must kneel and the client lift 
her elbow and look down over shoulder—and yet 
it is hard to say which has the most interest of 
the three, which is most ardent in the chase. 
Occasionally a fourth, yet more rarely a_ fifth, 
is called in to some especially fine piece of fitting. 
The milliner may well despair, and I know that she 
does—for once, in the case of some vast-sided daughter 
of the plough, I saw her fairly cry: for all this, if you 
please to understand, she gets not one penny piece ; 
this is fair charity of her heart which prompts her to 
give full measure of what she has in store. And, again, 
it is her pursuit of the ideal—the flaunting, flittering, 
impossible ideal ot smoothing the breadths over un- 
gainly haunches. 


If I could settle in Arezzo, in a decent 


timid nor 
beckoning. 


A Client. 


7 messuage, with cupboards for a few 
Scholiast. books, a view of the tower of Sta. Maria 


delle Pieve, a small square of land where 
I could grow vines and stocks and a carnation or two 
for my wife’s girdle ; so soon as ever the tenement was 
handfasted to me, I should go to the shop in the Via 
Cavour and pay my addresses to the little milliner. It 
would taketime, perhapsa year; but what hurry is there ? 
The day would come at last when I should say, ‘‘ Come, 
my dear, get rosesin your cheeks. Turn out the gas ; 
you have lived on that long enough. It is sufficient 
for me that, in spite of it, you have betrayed all the 
symptoms of a perfect wife. You make yourself pretty 
because, being so pretty at heart, you cannot help 
yourself. You are patient, cheerful, thrifty ; you sing 
allday. In any man’s house you would be better than 
a linnet in a cage; in mine you may run a risk of 
being a goddess on a pedestal. If I had my way, 


Ferdinando Primo should be pulled down from his perch 
by the Duomo steps, and you should be set up—you, 
laughing as you bend to your daily burden—an emblem 
of what is most precious in Tuscany, above Michael 
Angelo, or Sustermans, or the Medici diadem, or the 








Come, lady, come, do my hand the 
Just Heaven! what a holiday you 


Appanages. 
honour to take it. 
shall have!” 

This is my plain ambition at present : to live and 
die in Arezzo, a prosperous country town in a fold of 
the hills, and to be warden of its chief treasure, a 
pretty, fading drudge, who is happy because she hasa 


pure heart. Maurice HEWLETT. 





THE FURNITURE OF THE FUTURE. 


T need scarcely be pointed out that one of the chief 
difficulties that an incoming style has to contend with 
is its own sense of newness and rawness. Whatever its in- 
trinsic merits may be, lacking the sanction of usage it is 
certain to make a dozen enemies for one friend. It be- 
comes then necessary, if we intend to consider seriously 
what the new style has to say for itself, to set it apart, to 
take it out of the uncongenial atmosphere of the older, 
different, established styles, and order and arrange it so 
that it may exhibit its own ideas and create its own associa- 
tions. And this is particularly the case im regard to the 
furnishing department of art, because in this department 
the same idea and main cast of thought is carried out and 
reproduced under different forms in every piece of furni- 
ture; so that the beauty of each particular piece is, as it 
were, vouched for and guaranteed by every other piece in 
the room. This gives to what we call a style of furniture a 
dignity, an importance, an authority, such as no mere 
isolated ideas can have on their side. And for this reason 
it was a very good idea of Messrs. Goodyer’s to furnish 
several suites of rooms consistently and throughout in what 
they conceive to be the style of the future. For in this 
way only can we arrive at a just estimate of it. 

Before attempting to describe this new style let me 
express my own fear, or hope, that England is on the verge 
of one of those most terrible of all revolutions—a revolution 
in furnishing. It has been preparing for some time. In 
our Chippendale and Sheraton revivals there was from the 
first an element of insecurity. Beautiful they might or 
might not be—until a definition is fixed upon for that 
much misused word it is idle to affirm or deny it—but 
it is not by its beauty that a style establishes or maintains 
itself, but by its fitness, by the faithfulness, that is, with 
which, in its forms, proportions, designs, and decorations 
it embodies the ideas current in society at that day. Ex- 
amine any furniture of any period of history and you will 
be able easily to reconstruct a notion of the society of the 
time from it. You will gain an excellent idea of the society 
of the Plantagenet period from a study of the settles and 
tables of that age, and an equally just idea of the condition 
of French society at the time of the Révolution by an 
examination of the collection at Hertford House. Here 
were styles of furniture very different, yet both had fitness. 
Both reflected the conditions of the society out of which 
they sprang. Both were natural growths. 

It was this quality of naturalness and fitness that our 
Chippendale and Sheraton, as revived during the last 
twenty or thirty years, lacked. They composed a style 
which reflected very sufficiently the ruffles and hoops. and 
periwigs and powder of the last half of the eighteenth cen 
tury, but they do not reflect at all the spirit and social con- 
ditions of modern England. They are artificial to the 
present age. And this being so, it matters not one jot, let 
me repeat, whether they happen to be beautiful or the re- 
verse. Their beauty will not prolong their existence a 
day. The primrose springs where conditions are favour- 
able to primroses, the toadstool where conditions favour 
toadstools, Beauty does not help the one nor ugliness retard 
the other. It is a matter entirely of the fitting conditions. 

But not only are tho°2 old revived and now artificial 


styles bound to go, but they are actually going. The 
manager who showed me round the rooms gave 
me on this point some convincing statistics. In the 


first place, he explained to me the progress the new style 
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was making, and the secure footing it was gaining in the 
great furniture shops of London. Only eight years ago 
one of the principal of these West End shops absolutely 
refused to have anything to do with it whatever. To-day 
that shop is one of the chief depdts of the new sty'2. 
This is no singular instance. On all sides it is 
making way and establishing itself in the trade, and I need 
not point out that its adoption by the shops is conclusive 
evidence that it is being adopted by the public. In the 
second place, the strength and breadth of the movement 
is shown in the corresponding movement it has induced 
among the textile manufacturers. People who are in- 
terested in these things will remember that a dozen years 
ago Mr. Goodyer and Sir Thomas Wardle and Co., silk 
weavers of Leek, were associated in a movement for the 
revival of the British silk-weaving industry, a movement 
which, I believe, was a good deal helped by the Duchess 
of Teck at that time. At present other English firms-— 
Warners of Braintree, an old Spitalfields house, and Listers 
of Bradford, for instance—are participating in this revival, 
and we have the satisfactory condition of things that car- 
pets, curtains, chair covers, and so on are being designed 
and manufactured on an increasing scale, and exclusively 
by English houses, to meet the demands and assimilate with 
the character of the new style of essentially English furni- 
ture. 

As for the furniture itself, it is, of course, difficult to 
describe a style which has not as yet established its own 
vocabulary. If I had to describe it in two words, I should 
call it refined Tudor. The originators of it have harked 
back to about that period in our history—a period, that is 
to say, before we started borrowing the refinements of 
France, and when the character of our art, rough though 
it might be, was essentially our own. They have taken 
this style and thinned it down a good deal, rendering it 
lighter, more convenient, more graceful, but keeping its 
simplicity of material and design. The most characteristic 
rooms are the dining-rooms and libraries, where plain oak 
supplies the “scheme.” Here we have oak pargué floors, 
oak wainscoting to six or seven feet high, oak raftered 
ceilings, and, except for easy chairs, oak furniture. The 
workmanship is excellent, strong, and exact, and relies 
for refinement on the only sure means to that end— 
namely, on the accurate, sharp cutting of the edges and of 
the few plain mouldings and lines. 

The drawing-rooms, which necessarily, I suppose, go 
in more for elaborate decoration, are to my mind less satis- 
factory. The difficulty, I fancy, in inaugurating a new 
method is to keep the drag on, to force oneself to go slow 
enough, to stop altogether, even, until the next step becomes 
inevitable. Many of the details of the decoration of these 
rooms, especially the involved and fantastic patterns of 
the friezes and of the stained-glass windows, are of a kind 
that seems to me to be quite unwarrantable and seriously 
to clash with the main character of the furniture. It is 
curious how the least touch of this vague and wandering 
art sentiment, with its itching for “ effects,” can destroy 
the sincerity of a whole room In a discussion on this 
point I elicited from my conductor a half-admission that 
in an establishment where designers were employed espe- 
cially to design, and bodies of workmen existed whose 
business it was to put those designs into execution, there 
might exist a certain tenklency to over-elaboration. Of 
the many possible answers to the question what to do, 
here or there, the answer, do nothing, which im nine cases 
out of ten is the correct one, is always the hardest to accept. 

The important thing, however, is that, so far as 
essentials are concerned, there does seem to exist in this 
furniture that element of fitness which is the first qualifica- 
tion of a style. It has been derived, as I have pointed out, 
from a thoroughly genuine source, and the alterations that 
have been worked init have not destroyed that genuineness 
at the same time that they have adapted it to present needs 
and requirements. The danger before it, I suspect, is not 
that it will be too slow and backward in this process of 
adaptation, but rather that it will overdo the process and 


launch out into conscious efforts at originality which are 
certain to destroy its seriousness. Depend upon it, the 
“ designer” has destroyed more styles than he has ever 
created. The new movement has a sound foundation to 
start from. Let it hold on to that foundation as long as 
it possibly can, and leave it only by very slow and reluctant 
degrees. Necessity will push it along the right road. The 
Italians have a maxim that every designer should meditate 
on for at least an hour a day: chi va piano va lontano. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


CONFESS I do not quite relish the spirit of fore- 

boding which seizes on so many Liberals when 
they pass from discussing the fate of the present 
Government to canvass the fortunes of its successor. 
Such emotions are natural to parties long separated 
from power and disturbed by half-concealed differences 
among their leaders. But they are a little unmanly, it 
they suggest, as sometimes they do, that Liberalism 
is not quite sure of its principles and thinks that the 
country will expect from it something rather like the 
present policy, only a little less extreme, a certain 
moderation, let us say, in blundering arrogance and 
dissolute expenditure. Here, indeed, lies the real 
peril of a new Government, for it will be the very 
point to which the impenitent authors of our 
present disasters will try to drive the weaker 
members of such an Administration. It is quite on the 
cards that the Liberal Party may be bullied into all 
sorts of weak surrenders by the present governors of 
the nation—by Mr. Chamberlain, by the Zimes, by 
“« society,” by Lord Milner, and by his Park Lane tag- 
rag. It is not enough that these people are utterly dis- 
credited, that they have weakened our hand all the 
world over, lowered our credit, mortgaged our re- 
sources for a generation to come, succeeded in nothing. 
They are as shameless as they are incompetent ; and 
when they are clear of responsibility the public will 
begin to forget about their misdeeds and think that the 
authors of the wars and budgets and bills of 1899 to 


1904 were rather fine-spirited fellows after all. 
* * . + - 


There are three directions in which compromise 
with the beaten party, or even surrender to it, will be 
fatal to Liberal unity and, what is more important still, 
to Liberal power. The first, of course, is South 
African policy. On that, of course, there is only one 
possible issue—the recall of Lord Milner as the sign of, 
and the preparation for, the grant of full self-govern- 
ment. For both these contingencies I believe the 
party is far more fully prepared and far more united 
than I should have supposed possible ayear ago. The 
cult of Milnerism is dead. War conceals everything, 
and so long as other Englishmen were suffering for 
his misdeeds no accusation of weight could, in the 
temper of the nation, be brought home to him. But 
part of the truth about his policy and administration, 
though not the worst part, is common property, and 
every hour blazens it afresh. But beyond the patent 
evil of his character and record there is the sufficient 
fact that by all the traditions of our people, by the inevit- 
able rebound of events, the time has come for closing the 
reign of force in South Africa and restoring the reigr of 
consent. No scheme of British statesmanship takes 
account of a permanently disaffected white population 
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in all the South African colonies but Natal ; no Liberal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will consent to groan 
under the burdens such a rule imposes; no British 
electorate will suffer it for ever or for long. The oppo- 
site experiment has worn itself out ; and I do not 
believe that a Liberal Cabinet, debating the subject of 
the grant of full self-government for the new colonies, 
would showa minority of one against the proposal. 
* 


South Africa therefore may, I think, be eliminated 
from the danger-points of the situation. Mr. Cham- 
berlain may choose to play the demagogue over the 
opening stages of the policy which aims at repairing the 
enormous error of 1899, but he must be conscious of the 
necessity of a change, and heis possibly sensible of the 
truth that when Lord Milner (whose personal influence 
in home politics is of no account) departs, the Empire is 
quit ofa danger. More serious is the question of expen- 
diture. That, indeed, is the pivot of the whole situa- 
tion. For the problem envisages every side of politics. 
It is not an army problem or a navy problem alone, 
but a test of the direction in which the face of the 
country is to be set. As things stand, we are on a bad 
eminence from which the great European nations are 
beginning to descend, leaving us apparently incapable 
of the elementary State virtues of order and thrift. It 
is easy tosee where the defence of the present scale of 
estimates will be set up. ‘‘ Reform and economise on 
the army,” the Imperialists will say (having tiedus up with 
ambitious half-baked schemes that nullify economy), 
‘‘ butthe navalexpenditure is fixed. Touchit if you dare!” 
Here, indeed, weakness is only too possible, and it 
will be one of the dangers of the situation that a 
Liberal Government will probably be formed before the 
temper of the new party has been ascertained and with 
reference to a state of opinion that will practically have 
disappeared when the House of Commons assembles 
after the conflict. But Liberals will make a great 
mistake if they think that the country is lukewarm on 
economy. Perhaps this is true of the working classes, 
who naturally do not follow the national accounts 
closely, and who watch tendencies to thrift with some 
fear of their effect on wages in public departments. 
But the middle classes are extremely keen, and I 
should not be surprised to find that more Tory votes 
are transferred on expenditure than on any other sub- 
ject. Candidates know this well; and know, too, 
how only a sharp all-round break with Imperialist 
extravagance can set the financial situation right 


again. 
* * * * 


There is a third trouble—the fear of Home Rule 
and of the House of Lords ; and then, again, the ruling 
of the party from London, always timid and swayed by 
the whisper of the governing cliques, may have a 
debilitating effect. And the problem is by no means 
simple. On the land question the Lords may partly 
be ‘‘ dodged ” by the method of taxation, on which they 
have no real constitutional powers; and in Ireland, if 
you cannot have root-and-branch policy, you must 
have the next best thing, and one equally dreaded by 
the Unionists—namely, root-and-branch administra- 
tion. But for all this more talent is wanted, and 
character—power to draft bills, to make firm work- 
ing compacts with the Irish, to bring about wise 
appointments ; to be, in short, a serious, active Govern- 
ment, neither quixotic nor timorous. The Noncon- 





formists may have to be told, their own grievance 
settled, that Ireland’s case exists and cannot be set 
aside; that, indeed, Liberal politics exist for the whole 
people, not for a class. I don’t think, if they are frankly 
approached, they would take such a suggestion badly. 
They have a really fine staunch record in politics, but, 
of course, there is a danger that the Lords may stop 
them getting all that they should have in education, 
and that the opening months of the new Government’s 
life may find them irritated or disillusioned. 
* * * * * 

Obviously, then, there are difficulties, and the way 
in which they are faced will depend on one thing more 
than on anything else—on character, and again on 
character. In one respect, I think, the task of the 
coming Government will be lightened. It looks as if 
the present intention of the extremist wing of the 
‘* Liberal Imperialists”—let us say, as represented by 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Haldane—were to stay out of 
the Government. If this be so, it’s not the mind of the 
mass of the Imperialist section, which was reflected in 
Mr. Asquith’s much-applauded speech at the League 
meeting and not in Lord Rosebery’s very coldly 
received harangue. On the whole the Imperialists 
will, I think, take the centre position, and will not be 
unreasonable even in expenditure, recognising gene- 
rally that Liberalism is a different thing from Toryism, 
and that their line on South Africa must be regarded 
as a thing apart, concluded with the war. That is 
good; but still we must base our main hope on a 
strong Radical element in the new Parliamentary party 
and the new Cabinet. From all I hear, the first ele- 
ment is likely to be forthcoming. 

. * * 

Mr. Stead writes me from South Africa to say that 
the Reuter summary of his speech at Capetown entirely 
misrepresented its meaning, and sends me that 
eloquent utterance in proof of his disclaimer of the mis- 
leading summary. This is certainly the case, for Mr. 
Stead’s idea was clearly not to set up a memorial 
purely of Boer deeds and sufferings during the war, but 
to collect materials for what he picturesquely calls a 
“ Golden Book of South African heroism,” commemorat- 
ing the deeds of South Africans of both sides. A good 
thought ; but, alas ! who shall edit it, who write it ? in 
what characters, what language, shall its story be 
told? I do not think it could have a wide popularity, 
say, in Johannesburg. Was it an American humourist 
who said that he could not imagine a large demand in 
the streets of Samaria for a ‘‘ Life of Naboth, with 
some account of his Vineyard,” even if the author had 
taken the precaution to dedicate his volume (with or 
without permission) to his Majesty King Ahab ? 


* * 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
“A PRECEDENT.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Reading your leader to-day on “ A Precedent ” 
caused me to re-read an old speech of Mr. Goschen’s on the 
value of Royal Commissions, and I find so much that is 
pertinent to the present-day controversies; even to the 
choice of impossible subjects, that though it was uttered 
in 1885 I venture to transcribe an extract for your perusal : 

“Speaking in Eainburgh on October. 10, 1885, Mr. 

Goschen thus referred ‘to the ‘Royal Commission on 

Trade’: The Commission has been appointed, and there 
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are a number of honourable and clever gentlemen serving 
on it but those of us who declined to serve have been 
somewhat severely handled by Conservative speakers, as 
if it was from party spirit we had refused. But why did 
we refuse ? I will speak about myself. Why did I refuse ? 
Because I did not believe the .oyal Commission would do 
any good whatever, and | have had some experience of 
Commissions, Commissions are very excellent things to 
inquire into certain definite points and a great deal of 
detail; but when you come to inquire into the first eco- 
nomic principles, then I have very litle confidence in a 
Commission instructed by a weighing of a number of 
interests, and placing upon it men who have perhaps given 
their attention to one particular point, and not to the main 
points which will come before them, and then if you knew 
what a paradise a Royal Commission is—to see the fad- 
dists and fanatics—you would understand how some men 
may be reluctant to have anything to do with it. I do not 
mean that they are on the Commission, but if there is a 
man who has been going about for vears with a theory 
in his pocket, that has tried to button-hole his friend, that 
has bored you at the club, trom whom you have scarcely 
been able to escape, that man is sure to be the first witness 
to come before the Commission. The orthodox men do 
not care to go, because they think there is a good deal of 
nonsense about the whole thing; but the man who has 
ot a peculiar theory of his own, that he cannot get his 
riends to atcept, thinks he will get the members of the 
Commission to accept it. The waste of time, too, is fear- 
ful. Then there is drawing the report. Nobody agrees 
with anybody, and how is it possible that anybody going 
to inquire into silver, into foreign competition, into Fair 
Trade, into the Bank Acts, and every industry all over the 
country can examine all those industries, the wages of all 
the European countries and then produce a report—when? 
Not while the Conservatives are in office.” 
—Yours, &c., ; 
W. CROSFIELD. 


3, Fulwood Park, S., Liverpool, April 1, 1904, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—The following may be interesting as an appen- 
dix to the article of “ J. W. W.” in last week’s Speaker on 
the reluctance of the Protectionists to refer to the prece- 
dent of the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade and Industry in 1885. That Commission was ap- 
pointed after a jeremiad founded mainly on a comparison 
of the relative increase of imports and exports, and the 
lamentations were then ridiculed by those who would now 
have us to believe that circumstances have changed and 
that a similar comparison now shows a “ momentous 
crisis” coming upon us. The following figures, taken 
from the Financial Reform Almanack, show how the cir- 
cumstances differ for the purposes of the comparison : 

In the sixteen years from 1869 to 1885 the annual ex- 
ports increased from 190 millions to 213 millions ; increase, 
23 millions. 

In the sixteen years from 1885 to 1901 the annual 
exports increased from 213 millions to 280 millions; in- 
crease, 67 millions. 

In the sixteen years from 1869 to 1885 the annual 
imports increased from 295 millions to 371 millions; in- 
crease, 76 millions. 

In the sixteen years from 1885 to 1901 the annual im- 
ports increased from 371 millions to 523 millions; increase, 
152 millions. 

The change of circumstances is that exports have in- 
creased at a far greater rate during the period which ushers 
in the Protectionist “momentous crisis” than they did 
during the like period before the report of the Commission 
of 1885. Imports have also increased in a similar manner, 
but that (if we are to take their relative increase as bad 
sign) the ratio of increase of imports to the increase of ex- 
ports is Jess during the latter sixteen years than during the 
former sixteen years. The condemnation of Protectionist 
remedies for the depression of trade which the Commission 
of 1885 had to consider is @ fortiori a condemnation of 
such remedies for the present alleged depression. 

If re-exports are omitted from imports the conclusion 
is the same. If coal be omitted (in deference to the fancy 
of some Protectionists) from the exports, about 514 mil- 
fons must be taken from the increase of exports of the first 


sixteen years, and about 17 millions from the increase of 
exports for the second sixteen years, which will not weaken 


the conclusion.—Yours, &c., 
W. P. B. 


“RITUALISTS AND LIBERALISM.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1x,—Like your correspondent “ W. H. E.,” I, too, 
am a member of the Reform Club ; and till to-day had been, 
as Keble says : 

** Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind.” 
Now I eaclaim, with a kind of incredulous rapture, “ There 
are two of us after all!” 

Will my newly-found brother permit me to add to his 
list of Liberal ritualists the Rev. A. H. Stanton and the 
Rev. E. F. Russell, both of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and 
both staunch to the Liberal cause through all the vicissi- 
tudes of forty years? To the “blessed company” of 
Robert Dolling I would add William Morris, of St. Ann’s, 
Vauxhall, and the list might be indefinitely prolonged. 
But one deduction must be made. My excellent friend, 
Canon C. E. Brooke, is the soundest T ory I know.— 
Yours, &c., 

G. W. E. R. 





THE FOUNT RE-APPEARING.* 


H! wild strong gale of birth about me blowing 
Unloose the clods above my darlings’ heads, 
Set little rills around their fibres flowing, 
And half-disturb them from their icy beds. 
One little month, and soon there will be trembling 
Slim-shafted cowslips in the river field ; 
I see their yellow-coated hosts assembling, 
And the leaf’d orchid’s inky-spotted shield. 
There will be king-cups in the moist green edges, 
Gold to betray you where the streamlets wend, 
And gold reflections underneath the ledges 
Of the brown mud-bank at the river’s bend. 
There will be tufts, and bronze leaf-cases peeling, 
There will be clouds, and stirrings in the air ; 
I think some crying curlews will be wheeling, 
And I once more be grateful to be there. 


Brighton, March. C. S. OaKtey. 





A FAIRY SONG. 


BEAUTY of all Beauty, come away 
Where music always murmurs, night and day 
Fair are the hills and deep the glens of Eri, 
But in this land of mine no hand grows weary 
Guiding the plough or labouring at the oar, 
Or gathering kelp to burn upon the shore. 
My people never think on yesterday, 
O Beauty of all Beauty, come away 
Where never any golden hair grows grey. 
My people’s cheeks are redder than the rose, 
No statelier height the spiring foxglove shows. 
April for garland on our brows we wear, 
May in our eyes and August in our hair. 
Our hearts are warmer than the sun on Eri, 
And of our love no loved one waxes weary. 
Our rivers run with milk, our loughs with wine, 
And ebb-tide is not in these seas of mine. 
Come to my plains of honey and behold 
My dancers there who never shall grow old, 
Who never shall grow tired of to-day, 
Or guess the gods made beauty out of clay ; 
Come and I'll shoe with fairy gold your feet, 
And give you apples of red gold to eat. 
Come and be free of all things fair and gay, 
O Beauty of all Beauty, come away. 
Nora CHESSON. 





* Scott. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. * 


N a certain sense of the word this is a really terrible 
book, and to read it constrains the cry, “ Call no 
man happy until his biography has been published.” It 
is indeed hard to imagine a book less after Edward 
FizGerald’s mind, for it contains in ample measure all 
the things he most hated, being stuffed full of 
trivialities, empty talk and gossip, and composed after 
a fashion entirely without distinction either of style or 
breeding. What a reward for a recluse, for the proud, 
shy friend of Tennyson, Spedding, and Thompson, for 
aman of supra-refinement in literature and of a too 
exquisite polish! It is hard not to be angry when a 
perfect critic, a nice scholaf, dominated by the passion 
for perfection, is smothered under gabble. But if we 
are angry, it need not be on FitzGerald’s behalf. It is 
only necessary to take up his Omar, 


“Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well,” 


and open it at random, to find comfort for your dis- 
turbed and outraged soul, 


“ And Bahram, that great hunter, the Wild Ass, 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his sleep.” 


No man was ever more persuaded of the transitoriness 
of life and the unimportance of what may be said after 
death than FitzGerald : 


“ We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the sun-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the Show.” 


And of the body, the clay carcase, he exclaims : 


“’Tis but a tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest ; 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrdsh 
Strikes and prepares it for another Guest.” 


Thus admonished and consoled, with our ruffled 
temper calmed by the never-failing medicaments of 
perfect taste and a lofty style, it ought to be possible 
to forgive Mr. Wright, who is, indeed, a transparently 
honest as well as an undeniably industrious biographer. 
He has most obviously done his best ; the publisher, 
printers, and binders have done their part superlatively 
well : for it is a beautiful book that has come forth from 
the press, entitled Zhe Life of Edward FitzGerald, to 
meet the fate that sooner or later must befall all books, 
whatever may be their character. As for FitzGerald, his 


tent is struck; he has disappeared through the 
door to which he found no key, but leaving 
behind him, almost in his own despite, a few 


things more fruitful than the grape, of which genera- 
tions of magic shadow shapes will never fail to make 
the most before they, too, into the dust descend. 
There is an ineffaceable candour and simplicity 
about Mr. Wright, which in themselves are attractive 
qualities. He tells us in his preface engagingly 
enough how he came to write Mr. FitzGerald’s life : 


_ “In the spring of 1901, when visiting a friend, I happened 
in the course of conversation to observe that, my edition of 
Cowper's Letters nang ready for press, I had nothing 
literary in hand. A few minutes later, the talk havin 
turned to Bedford and | FitzGerald collection, m friend 
said ‘ Why not write the Zi/e of Edward FitsGerald. ? You 
ought to be very much obliged to me for the suggestion. '” 


So it came about that Mr. Wright, having 





* Tue Lire oF Epwarp FitzGERaALp. By Thomas Wright. 
Two vols. 


London: Grant Richards, 24s. net. 1904. 





‘* nothing literary in hand,” undertook this work. His 
industry deserves all praise. He spared no pains, but 
set about at once seeing Mr. FitzGerald’s friends, 
collecting material, and making ‘‘ exhaustive investiga- 


tions.” His labours were rewarded by the unearthing 
of a very considerable number of hitherto unpublished 
letters of FitzGerald’s, which, though they may not do 
what their delighted discoverer asserts they do— 
namely, ‘‘ throw all sorts of unexpected lights on Fitz- 
Gerald and his circle”—are of some, though very 
varying, interest. Had we only the letters Mr. Thomas 
Wright is able to give us we should never have made 
for ourselves the only discovery of real importance, 
which is that FitzGerald is one of the best letter-writers 
that ever lived in England. Another of the biographer’s 
discoveries which in his eager way he declares to 
be of “intense interest ’—certain ‘“‘ word pictures” 
in FitzGerald’s handwriting of his principal friends, 
Tennyson, Thackeray, &c.—happily turns out to be no 
discovery at all, for Mr. Aldis Wright is able to assure 
us that these “ word pictures,” though in FitzGerald’s 
handwriting, are not his composition. I have written 
‘* happily,” because no one who has read these things 
could wish them to be, or easily believe they were, 
FitzGerald’s. 

Mr. Wright is much too natural a man to be able 
to conceal his pride asa biographer. Any fact hitherto 
unpublished makes him jump for joy. Its importance 
does not seem to matter much. So excitable and yet 
so inartistic a temperament is a dangerous possession. 
Mr. Wright declares that the great central circum- 
stance of FitzGerald’s life was his friendship for W. 
Kenworthy Browne : 


“ FitzGerald’s intense admiration for Browne would be 
incredible to anyone who was not minutely acquainted with 
the facts. To him Browne wasat once Jonathan, Gamaliel, 
Apollo, the friend, the master, the god; there was scarcely 
a limit to his devotion and admiration ; and literary history 
offers no parallel to the conjuncture.” 


Mr. Wright says in his preface, ‘‘ I have laid bare 
the whole story.” He has done nothing of the kind, 
for the story is like the needy knife-grinder’s—there is 
none to tell, except of a pleasant and tragically- 
interrupted friendship between a whimsical humorist 
and an agreeable countryman. FitzGerald, in one of 
his letters to Frederick Tennyson, humorously refers 
to Tennyson’s contempt for Browne, who made no 
pretensions to literature, but was a sound agriculturist, 
an active magistrate, a good Tory, and an excellent 
friend for FitzGerald. But Jonathan, Gamaliel, Apollo ! 
may heaven defend the readers of biography from such 
avalanches of nonsense ! 

If one seeks to know what is Mr. Wright’s idea 
of a biography of a scholar and a gentleman, it is well 
exhibited by another extract—it shall be the last—from 
his preface : 

“Other hitherto unknown facts relating to FitzGerald 
here recorded are: (1) Scores of interesting particulars relat- 
ing to the friendship of FitzGerald with Squire Jenny, 
Major Moor, Rev. W. Monkhouse. Harry Dyott Boulton, 
Captain Addington, Miss Maude, Miss Lynn, ‘ Made- 
moiselle’ Horace Basham, Joseph Fletcher (Posh), and 
Newson. (2) Many interesting particulars about the Meum 
and Tuum (FitzGerald’s lugger), the Scanda/ (FitzGerald’s 
yacht), and the Bethel at Lowestoft. (3) The incident of 
the drive with Dickens. (4) The Bredfield School episode. 
(5) FitzGerald’s courtship of Miss Crabbe. (6) Facts relat- 
ing to his connection with Naseby and his favourite 
Bedfordshire villages. (7) His opinion on cremation and 
other subjects. (8) The identification of Zhe Three Tuns 


at Chesterton, which was the scene of Zup~hranor. (9) The 
identification of W. K. Browne with Pendennis.” 
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Incidents, episodes, opinions, identifications! An 
Iliad indeed of nothingness. The grandson of the 
poet Crabbe, in a few admirable words of description 
(Lettersand Literary Remains of Edward FitsGerald, i. 
122) far beyond anything to be found in this biography, 
says : 
“ He (FitzGerald) used to walk by himself slowly with a 
Skye terrier. I was rather afraid of him. He seemed a 
roud and very punctilious man. He seemed to me when 
first saw him much as he was when he died, only not 
so stooping ; always like a grave, middle-aged man; never 
seemed very happy or light-hearted, though his conversa- 
tion was most amusing sometimes. . . E. F. G. had 
in his cottage an old woman to wait on him, a very old- 
fashioned Suffolk woman. He was just as careful not to 
make her do anything as he was afterwards with Mr. Howe. 
He would never ring the bell if there was one, of which I 
am not sure. Sometimes he would give a little dinner— 
my father, Brooke, B. Barton, Churchyard—everything 
most hospitable, but not comfortable. . . . . While 
E. F. G. was at Bulge he always got up early, ate his small 
breakfast, stood at his desk reading or writing all the morn- 
ing, ate his dinner of vegetable and pudding, walked with 
his Skye terrier, and then often finished the day by ss 
the evening with us or the Bartons. He did not visit wit 
the neighbouring gentlefolks, as he hated a set dinner- 


party.” 

This is portraiture. We see before us the “‘ proud 
and very punctilious man” leading his own life, pur- 
suing his own thoughts, and doing in his own way his 
own priceless bit of work. We think of Milton sitting 
in his chair, swinging his leg over one arm of it as he 
pondered his immortal verses ; of Gray in his rooms 
at Cambridge; of Tennyson on his spacious downs. 
Such thoughts are blessed, but they are not stirred 
within us as we turn over Mr. Wright’s unquiet pages. 
Such at least is the opinion of the present writer. 

If, however, nothing matters but ‘fresh facts” ; 
if heaps and mounds of facts make biography, then 
Mr. Wright deserves praise for his unflagging industry. 
His heart never fails him ; he is not afraid of ‘‘ the proud 
and very punctilious man” whom he undertook to intro- 
duce to the profane vulgar. All is grist that comes to 
his mill. He tells you everything he has discovered, and 
congratulates himself and you that it is so much. That 
at least half of what he says is unimportant never occurs 
tohim. His good faith is perfect. Down it all goes, 
and the reader is left to make what he can of it. 

One great merit Mr. Wright possesses. He is very 
good-natured. He has indeed nothing particular to 
say, his comments on men and things are not of the 
kind that FitzGerald treasured up in Polonius, his 
criticism is naught, and his philosophy of life hardly 
exists ; but he is good-natured, so that even at the end 
of a second volume the reader can part company with 
him as Christians should. : 

Mr. FitzGerald had a habit, which well suited 
his grim humour, of cutting books down, by first tear- 
ing out their pages, and then, after throwing away 
what was not worth keeping, of binding up the frag- 
ments into a slim modest volume. I have followed his 
example in some cases with great advantage, but I 
dare not recommend any such mutilation of these hand- 
some and copiously illustrated tomes—for indeed I do 
not see how the feat could be here accomplished. 

There are good things to be found in the book. 
John FitzGerald, Edward’s elder brother, is affec- 
tionately and successfully portrayed. He was an 
oddity, indeed, whom one would have gladly heard 
preacis standing on one leg and holding a boot or a 
collar or his coat at arm’s length. The Rev. T. R. 
Matthews, with his trumpet and devoted life, is still a 


pleasant memory in Suffolk. I wish Mr. Wright's 
friend had suggested to him to write the life of John 
rather than of Edward FitzGerald. The thing is done 
now for good or for evil ; and anyone who after reading 
Mr. Wright's Life is induced to take down FitzGerald’s 
letters or any of his writings or compilations will soon 
forget everything else in the sheer delights of a great 


author. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





THE CITY OF BLACK AND WHITE. 

THE Story oF S1eNA AND SAN Gimicnano, By Edmund G. 
Gardner. Illustrated by Helen M. James. London: J. M. 
Dent and Co. 1904. 

THe Medieval Towns series is already very popular, and 

the reprint in smaller form of Mr. Gardner’s Siena will be 

welcome to travellers in Italy. The author aims at com- 
bining the advantages of a guide-book with those of a popu- 
lat history. The task is not an easy one, but it has been 
carried out with a sense of proportion and arrangement 
which make the book very pleasant reading. The histori- 
cal part is necessarily concentrated, but it is very clear, 
and this in spite of great difficulties in the subject, for 
the constant constitutional changes and rise of fresh fac- 
tions, which make the medizval history of Italian towns so 
confusing, was exaggerated in the case of Siena, a city 
which, according to Commines, “ plus follement se gouver- 
nait que ville d’Italie.” With his historical chapters Mr. 

Gardner has worked in a brief but graphic account of 

Sienese sculptors and painters, and of their principal works 

in the galleries and churches. The bibliography at the end 

of the book will be found particularly useful by those who 
wish for a more detailed knowledge of Sienese history and 
art. 

In the opening sentence of his book Mr. Gardner 
notes the dominant characteristic of Siena. She was, and 
she remained, medieval. Like other Italian towns, she 
yearned after a Roman origin. She traced her foundation 
back to a son of Remus, proudly cherished the image of 
the She-Wolf, and connected her black-and-white shield, by 
a picturesque legend, with the gods of Greece and Rome. 
But there was, in truth, nothing classical about her, and the 
revived classicism of the Renaissance left her almost un- 
touched. Her independent history ended in the sixteenth 
century. In the years that followed she had no local 
princelings to give her imaginary importance or to enrich 
her with false gems of decadent art. She was a mere pro- 
vincial town. In recent days her sons have fought for free- 
dom, and she is as proud as her sister cities of the struggle 
which made Italy; but though the Campo which Dante 
knew has been re-christened Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, 
it has not been greatly changed since Dante saw it. Siena 
is undefaced; she is beautiful with the beauty of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and in no place is it 
easier to imagine that one can get some glimmering of what 
the material world was like then. 

“The art of Siena,” says Mr. Berenson, “exhausted 
itself in portraying the ideals and feelings of the Middle 
Ages with an intensity and beauty not surpassed even by 
its spiritual kindred those sculptors of Northern France 
who in our weaker moments almost win us away from 
Greece.” Duccio, Siena’s greatest painter, died in 1339, 
Simone Martine tn 1344, the Lorenzetti in 1348. Pinturic- 
chio and Sodoma, whose paintings adorn her walls, were 
aliens. The first harmonises best when he is most 
medizval, the second always seems somewhat out of place. 

In her history Siena was a type of the Middle Ages, 
the time of violent contrasts, of great saints and great 
sinners, of mystic ideals and savage crime. The contrasts 
within her walls were as sharp as the black and white of 
het dalzana, or of her striped duomo walls. In the coun- 
cil room of her beautiful communal palace Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti set forth the ideals of government in a great 
allegorical fresco. Noble and significant figures represent 
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the Commune of Siena under the guidance of Justice, in- 
spired by celestial wisdom and assisted by all the virtues. 
On the side walls of the same hall the painter shows the 
results of good and of evil government. A city easily to 
be recognised as Siena is depicted first in peace and pro- 
sperity, with Security hovering over her, and then as a 
prey to murder, outrage, and civil war, subject to the 
hideous horned monster Tyranny, trembling under the 
demon of Fear. It is to be feared that in real life the 
condition of Siena too often approached the state of things 
set forth in this second fresco, but she never lost her 
desire to resemble the ideal city. In the years when her 
streets ran with blood she still dreamt of Justice, of Tem- 
perance and Fortitude, of Faith and Charity and Celestial 
Wisdom. She pictured them again and again on her palace 
walls, and on the beautiful pavement of her duomo, and 
she yearned for them in the midst of her sins. Fierce fac- 
tion fights were varied by outbursts of passionate mysti- 
cism, In some of her darkest days the city gave herself 
to the Holy Virgin, and she had full faith in her celestial 
patroness, though many of her deeds were more worthy 
of the She-Wolf. Again and again in her stormy history 
the great Christian virtues were manifested by individual 
citizens, and im the fourteenth century one of the noblest 
women of the Middle Ages was born and bred in Siena, 
and became a power in her native town. The story of 
St. Catherine is admirably told by Mr. Gardner, and those 
who read it will feel that Siena would be worth visiting 
if only as the dwelling-place of so strong and so human 
a saint. 

For the convenience of the traveller Mr. Gardner has 
added to his book an account of San Gimignano, which 
is best visited from Siena, although in its history and art 
it is more closely connected with Florence. It is to be 
regretted that Miss Helen James, whose drawings add charm 
to the greater part of the volume, died before she could 
illustrate the chapters on the “ fair town called of the Fair 
Towers.” 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PuysiciAN. By “V. Veresaeff.’’ Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Siméon Linden. London: 
Grant Richards. 1904. 7s. 6d. 

WE are extremely glad to see that an English publisher 

has had the courage and enterprise to issue a translation 

of this deeply interesting book, and in commending it to 
the attention of Zhe Speaker's readers, we shall say a few 
words as to the reasons why educated men in general 
should welcome it unreservedly. The outburst of indig- 
nation that has been let loose on Dr. Smidovitch and 
his book in Russia, an outburst that will possibly be re- 
peated in England, though probably replaced in many 
quarters by a solemn boycotting of this plain-spoken 
volume, may be divided and classified under two heads : 

(a2) the indignation of the medical profession itself, due to 

its fear that the public’s confidence in the profession will 

suffer; and (4) the indignation of those supersensitive 
people who do not wish to face painful truths and who 
are of opinion that those truths that unsettle our peaceful 
confidence do active harm and no ; 

Dr. Smidovitch’s book is largely the narrative of 

a doctor’s mistakes, errors, and ignorance in the treatment 

of his patients, from the day when he had finished his 

course as a medical student and had set up for himself 
as a nervous, over-sensitive, and theoretically well-equipped 
practitioner to the days when he had built up for him- 
self a large and successful practice. Incidentally, many 
anecdotes of medical practice in all countries are given, 
along with authentic records of the experimental treat- 
ment of patients under new drugs and lately discovered 
“remedies.” General questions are also debated by the 
author, such as vivisection, relations between patients and 
doctors, the true aims of medicine, the prevention of 
disease, &c. But the whole value of the book, its force 
and inner meaning, may be summed up in a phrase—the 
book contains the most complete psychological revelation 








of a doctor’s life, from the inside, yet given to the general 
public. And being this it should serve to give to the 
intelligent reader just that light of understanding as t> 
the difficulties of the doctor’s position, and his human 
fallibility in the treatment of disease, which doctors them- 
selves most naturally, and in self-defence instinctively, 
conceal from the outside world. Of course the medical 
profession will not welcome the book. In the first place, 
the average doctor will say, “ This is no news to me” ; and 
secondly, “ Dr. Smidovitch is a highly emotional person. 
What is the good of all his confessions, speculations, and 
anecdotes? Such things only diminish the highly neces- 
sary confidence of patients in their doctors ” ; and thirdly, 
“even if all he says is true there is no ‘helpfulness’ in 
the book, and it will not advance the cause of medical 
science.” But the doctors themselves look on only one 
side of the shield. They wish to know all about their 
patients, but they cannot see any utility in their intelligent 
patients penetrating into them. “It will diminish their 
generous confidence,” they naively say. Quite so, and in 
the main an excellent thing too, though it would be more 
exact to put it thus—the intelligent man who reads Dr. 
Smidovitch’s “ Confessions ” will find his vague ignorance 
of and excessive confidence in medical opinion lessened, 
and his latest scepticism, always present at the back of his 
mind, sharpened by a completer understanding. The 
book, of course, may alarm morbidly-minded patienis, and 
it is naturally not meant to be studied by boys or girls 
or by people who hold society’s conventional beliefs dearer 
than knowledge. But with this proviso we cannot see that 
it will, after the first shock of surprise, do anything but 
have a good effect on the public mind. The difficulty 
of dealing with doctors lies in the fact of the excessive 
trust we are, by our ignorance, forced to superadd to 
out necessary trust in them. Take, for example, 
the case of a blundering or careless practitioner who has, 
practically the life of a patient committed to his 
charge by the trusting relatives. The neighbouring 
practitioners will shrug their shoulders and _ say, 
“Old So-and-So is getting past his work. He certainly 
bungled over Mr. D.” They know too well, and are, in- 
deed, painfully aware of the long list of hopelessly bungled 
cases by such “ general practitioners,” only a percentage 
of which find their way to the hospitals for the specialist’s 
treatment. But how can such cases be avoided ? The whole 
system is one knit up with human fallibility at every step 
and every turn. The doctors do not, however, reflect, and 
indeed, they do not wish to recognise that a sharp-eyed and 
sceptical neighbour who sees that “ Old So-and-So is past 
his work,” or that “Young So-and-So is bungling the case,” 
may, and, indeed, often does, save human life by insist- 
ing on a consultation. The present writer may instance a 
case lately under his eyes where a mother’s threat to a 
fashionable suburban doctor to call in a certain specialist 
produced instantaneously the most lively interest on the 
doctor’s part and an assiduous attention which probably 
saved the child’s life. Now, the mother was herself the 
daughter of a doctor and knew exactly how to act. “ Not a 
typical case. Rare, and of no special importance,” doctors 
will say. Exactly so, a case of no especial importance to 
any save the child’s parents. The fact is that doctors 
see human death and suffering so much in the large, and 
so much as inevitable aspects of the whole course of 
human life, that they are very bad psychologists. 
They are, naturally, soon lost in their work, and the human 
issues, too distracting, are not their business. Dr. Smido- 
vitch’s book would, however, be justified merely by the fact 
that it is first and foremost a human document, that the 
author is rich in those shades of esthetic sensibility which 
the vast majority of doctors do not possess, or speedily 
slough off in their professional practice ; and that it deals 
primarily with a doctor's experiences in relation to 
human life and not with medical science as a technical 
subject. We repeat that this volume, if read intelligently 
by intelligent men, throws light long needed by the public, 
and may, directly or indirectly, result in the saving of many 
human lives. 
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GARDEN FURNITURE. 
Tue Book or GARDEN Furniture. By Charles Thonger. Lon- 
don: John Lane. as. 6d. net. 
Unper the head of garden furniture Mr. Thonger includes 
summer-houses, arbours, pergolas, bridges, gates, and 
fences. His chief object is to show that these things need 
not be ugly. He is naturally against all rustic work. One 
would like to feel the bumps of the man who invented 
rustic work, and that it should continue to infest our 
gardens is strange proof of the incalculable perversities of 
the human mind. Some kinds of garden furniture, such 
as seats, are almost necessary; others, such as urns and 
fountains, are mere ornaments, and often hazardous ones. 
It needs a peculiar kind of garden to support the adornment 
of urns, and a kind that is far from being one of the best. 
As for fountains, if they have much elaboration of masonry 
about them, they suggest a municipal park. The book 
is not happy in its illustrations of fountains. Both of 
those shown might have been erected to commemorate a 
Jubilee. The fountain, as Mr. Thonger justly says, should 
not be an architectural ornament. Its proper use is to 
raise a jet of water, and a jet of water playing in the sun- 
light is a pretty adornment to any kind of garden, and needs 
no dressing of stone to set it off. But most of the illustra- 
tions are excellent, particularly those of garden seats by 
Mr. White, of Bedford. They have no rustic ferocity 
about them, and are not “arty.” They are strong, per- 
fectly simple, and well-proportioned, and they look as 
comfortable as a garden seat well can be. There are 
several pictures of pergolas. Mr. Thonger recommends 
stone for the upright posts, because of its durability. But 
there are not many plants that will cover stone supports 
thoroughly, and unless they are well covered they can 
hardly help being ugly. They are certainly not suited 
to a pergola of roses, for the roses, as they climb up on 
to the roof, grow bare below and leave the supports almost 
naked. Wooden poles last long enough for most people, and 
can be renewed without much difficulty as they decay. 
The elaborate trellis pergola, illustrated from a design 
by Mr. White, would be delightful in a large, rather formal 
garden, especially if it led from one building to another, and 
plants would cling to it readily. The more elaborate and 
solid a pergola is, the greater must be the care taken to 
place it in a fitting situation, but it is hardly necessary 
that it should always serve as a walk leading from one place 
to another, as Mr. Thonger maintains. A simple wooden 
pergola may well be a kind of double screen dividing one 
part of the garden from another, with a shady and flowery 
arbour of seats inside it. There is no reason why we should 
not have trellises for roses as well as for fruit trees, and a 
pergola is the pleasantest form such a trellis can take. 
Mr. Thonger is careful to warn his readers against in- 
congruity of garden ornament. He might have gone further 
and warned them against urns and vases altogether. Flowers 
grow naturally in the grdund, one does not want to raise them 
up into the air, while it would be difficult, in the present 
state of our arts, to buy an urn that did not suggest the 
classicalism of the Marylebone-road.  Classicalism, in 
fact, is altogether out of place in our gardens, and Italian- 
ising is as fatal to English gardening as it was to Dutch 
painting. Statues grow green and shiver even in an English 
summer, and in winter their nakedness seems to cry for 
fur coats. Mr. Thonger is, perhaps, too fastidious about 
summer-houses. True, most of them are dark and musty, 
the haunt of earwigs, the last refuge of worn-out croquet 
mallets, but for children they are also the haven of all 
romance. In every large garden there ought to be a summer- 
house, hidden away among trees, with a thatched roof, a 
pillar in the middle, and a little window fitted with diamond 
panes of gaudy stained glass. It should have a porch of 


wooden pillars, and if a honeysuckle or a rose will grow 
up it, all the better; all the better, too, if earwigs and the 
discomfort of the seats keep adults away from it. It is 
not meant for them, unless its mysteries allure them still. 
Mr. Thonger might well have given some illustrations of 


bridges. Where a garden is blest with a stream, one can 
imagine all kinds of delightful bridges over it, but the 
imagining is too vague to shape itself into a clear design. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE COMMONPLACE. 


Love THE FippLer. By Lloyd Osbourne. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


In the midst of that pervading greyness which characterises 
so much of our modern fiction it is almost a shock to 
come upon a book which is frankly and shamelessly cheer- 
ful. There is even an indecency about it. We have been 
told so often, between six-shilling covers, that life is 
neutral-toned, that we have arrived at acquiescence, if 
not conviction. Before turning many pages of Love the 
Fiddler one realises that Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s attitude is 
superbly revolutionary. Were one to define the dominant 
note in his latest volumes it would be boyishness—a 
delightful, irresponsible quality by which he carries his 
reader along with him whether or no. He is unblushingly 
cheerful, persistently optimistic. It is a quality quite apart 
from humour, which plays only an incidental part im his 
tales. Some of them are tragic, with the tragedy of life, 
not of death; many are obviously manufactured, but with 
that the reader has no concern. What reacts upon one 
most strongly is his own pleasure in writing them, and 
here Mr. Osbourne has absolutely the grip of his public. 
He finds colour everywhere, drags romance to light in 
extraordinary holes and corners, behind cash-desks and 
up dusty office stairs, and one has to believe him. Store 
clerks play the part of knights errant, princes ride forth 
on automobiles and find fairy princesses in modern re- 
spectable English castles. That most of these things 
obviously didn’t happen matters not at all. They are 
purely stories, real yarns, live with the spirit of the story- 
teller; they reflect something that is potential in every 
human being, and in this, like the fairy-tales of our older 
day, they are eternally true. 

There are very few artists who have exploited suc- 
cessfully the romance of the commonplace; the romance 
that plays its part in a world of telephones and cash- 
registers and back-street boarding-houses. H. C. Bunner 
was foremost, perhaps, of the few, and in many of these 
tales there is a touch that reminds one of him—the same 
charm and quaintness and humour. “The Faces of the 
Little Children ” and “ An Idyll of Broadway ” are sketches 
that live; they strike a real note that is deeper than all 
the comedy and tragedy of invention. One feels that they 
happened somewhere, somehow, and in this sense the 
author, however far he carries us in his love of the ad- 
venturous and fantastic, keeps always his hold of truth. 
Each tale is frank and delightful fiction, but in aiming 
at this it also succeeds in being something more. 

Quite one of the best stories in the volume is “ The 
Mascot of Battery B.” The mascot was a little old lady 
who journeyed all the way from Oakland, California, to 
nurse her wounded son in the Philippines, and, arriving 
to find him dead, stayed to nurse and mother all the 
other boys of the regiment. How she revolutionised the 
field hospital and conquered the doctor, and how she 
was smuggled from) the Captain's vigilant eye, is told pic- 
turesquely by the soldier who was her boy’s friend; and 
the scene when the irate captain finally discovers her, 
riding placidly on a jolting gun-carriage under the blazing 
sky, with her gingham dress and her umbrella, is magnifi- 
cent : 

“ “Madam,” said he, ‘do you belong to this column?’ 

“* Unofficially I do,’ said she, perking up a little. 

“*Might I inquire where you came from?’ said he, 
doing the ironical perlite. 

*** Oakland, California,’ said she. 

“*And is this your usual mode of locomotion?’ said 
he. ‘Riding on a gun,’ said he. ‘Like the Goddess of 
War,’ ‘said he. ‘Pesching on the belcherous cannon’s 
back,’ said he. 

“The old lady, now as bold as brass, allowed that it 


was. 
“* Scandalous!’ roared the Captain, ‘ scandalous!’ ” 
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Of course, she gains her point, nurses the tamed ogre 
through fever, and, equally of course, dies herself, 
worn to a shadow, but dauntless to the last, having saved 
the battery’s lives by “a dozen or twenty, or maybe more.” 

This tale is Mr. Lloyd Osbourne at his best, and by 
this alone, if by nothing else, Zove. the Fiddler. would 
achieve high rank with those who can appreciate both 
a good story and the telling of it. 





THE BRITISH RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Raitways. By E. R. McDermott, Joint Editor of the Railway 
News and City Editor of the Daily News. London: 
Methuen and Co. as. 6d. net. 

MEssrs. METHUEN AND Co. are coming to the rescue of 

public ignorance in commercial matiers with a series of 

“ Books on Business,” which is to tell us all that we ought 

to know about the conduct and management of the leading 

industries of the country, and the series makes a good 
start with a solid and sensible work on Railways from the 
pen of Mr. McDermott, a well-known authority on railway 
and financial affairs. The books are admirably printed 
and nicely turned out, and if the high level at which the 
series starts is maintained its volumes should be an indis- 
pensable addition to the library of all those who wish to 
know how the practical work of British commerce is 
carried out. Mr. McDermott is frankly optimistic on the 
subject of the English railway system. He views it with 

a kindly, perhaps a partial, eye and can see nothing 

amiss. It is just as well that his book should be written 

in this cheerful spirit, since there can be no doubt that 

criticisms of railway administration have lately been a 

little wild and have been strongly tainted with the poison 

of Jingo pessimism which has made poor Mr. Chamber- 
lain see in England’s magnificent prosperity nothing but 

a Campanile seamed with fateful cracks. Nevertheless, 

it must be admitted that Mr. McDermott’s admiration for 

the system that he knows so well leads him into exaggera- 
tions which are sometimes just a little absurd. At the 
end of an admirable description im which the railway 
staffs, shareholders, and directorates are compared to the 
Government officials, electorate, and Cabinet, he points 
out that the railway staff mostly rises step by step to the 
more responsible posts. “Charges of nepotism,” he con- 
tinues, “and undue influence are doubtless heard from 
time to time, but the acknowledged ability of most of the 
heads of departments proves that on the whole the system 
in use works well. The number of general managers 
found worthy of special honour at the hands of the Crown 
bears testimony to the fitness for office of the leading 
officials.” This is really sublime. Did Mr. McDermott 
never see Pilkerton’s Peerage, or read the evidence in 

Cowen v. Labouchere? A writer who seriously argues 

that because a railway manager sometimes gets a handle to 

his name, therefore railways must be administered with 
ability, really causes one to suspect that he has a bad case, 
and that new brooms which sweep clean must be wanted. 

However, after making all due allowances for 
optimism based on such questionable foundations, there is 

a great deal left of solid information and sensible com- 

ment in Mr. McDermott’s pages. He explains the marvel- 

lous system by which the Railway Clearing House keeps 
unravelling the tangled skein of mutual indebtedness among 
the various companies, arising out of the unceasing com- 
plications of traffic carried in one anothers waggons by 
one another’s locomotives over one another’s rails ; he has 
much to say concerning the different conditions in different 
countries which make it so easy for critics to blunder 
when they propose to import bodily one country’s railway 
improvements imto another, and argue, e.g., that because 
big trucks have proved economical in the United States, 
they will solve all the vexed problems of railway economy 
in Great Britain; and he deals clearly and instructively, 
if again, perhaps, somewhat partially, with the demand for 
more statistics urged by recent critics. He puts the points 
of view of public and shareholder admirably by remark- 





ing that “an ideal state of affairs for shareholders would 
be that no train should be despatched until every seat was 
occupied. From the public point of view every 
traveller and trader would, on the other hand, prefer that 
a train should be ready at any hour of the day or night 
to convey him, with his goods, to the destination.” There 
is a useful chapter on “ Railways as Investments,” and one 
on the “ Future of Railways” endeavours to forecast the 
possible results of present tendencies. It is interesting to 
mote that this ardent champion of railways and their 
present management is in favour of municipal ownership 
of tramways, and urges that railways should support it 
“for the reason that private interests concerned in this 
form of enterprise are far less scrupulous in the matter 
of competition.” 





TWO BOOKS FOR POLITICIANS. 

THE FINANCIAL REFORM ALMANACK, 1904. (Simpkin, Mar- 

shall and Co.), 1s. THe REFORMERS’ YEAR Book, 1904, pub- 
lished by the Hecho. 1s. net. 
Tue Financial Reform Almanack and the Reformers’ 
Year Book are two complementary publications. They do 
not overlap. They only cost a shilling apiece, and they 
both contain a vast amount of information. The Re- 
formers’ Year Book may be summarily described as a sort of 
Radical and Socialist “ Who’s Who,” and there is quite a 
gallery of portraits. The object of the Financial Reform 
Almanack, probably the oldest publication of its kind in 
England, is to provide statistics and arguments upon all 
questions of public finance, from the growth of armaments 
to the Agricultural Rates Acts. There is not so much 
about the latter as we should like. And next year we 
hope a table will be introduced giving the scale of license 
duties. We must congratulate Mr. Muspratt, the Presi- 
dent of the Financial Reform Association, and his col- 
leagues upon the courage with which they have always 
resisted and exposed the growth of public extravagance. 
One interesting table (page 31) shows that for every £100 
worth of goods we export to the colonies we have to pay 
£60 in armaments. Assuming that a profit of £10 is 
made on every £100 exported (a generous assumption), 
we spend six times the profits of the colonial trade on our 
army and navy! The space devoted to Free Trade is 
not more important than the space devoted to Retrench- 
ment. For the first policy can never be secure if the 
second is neglected. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE City reopened for business in very good 
fettle. The news of the Thibet massacre and 
the flesh-creeping hints about guns marked with the 
Russian stamp being found in the hands of a herd of 
captured Thibetans had had several days to wear off 
and had no depressing effect. On the other hand, the 
weather was excellent, railway traffics were good and 
promised to be better, money was cheap, and stock 
was scarce. The “ bears” were frightened by the 
prospect of an early reduction in the Bank rate and 
rather scrambled to cover, making markets look quite 
buoyant. There was not much general business, but 
such as came along consisted chiefly of small invest- 
ment purchases, and the House is now convinced, for 
the thousandth time, that if only markets can be kept 
good for a week or two the public will be back again 
at last. The buoyancy of the Paris Bourse did a great 
deal to assist London in its outburst of financial gaiety. 
Everyone seems to have forgotten all about the war 
and the strain on credit that is its almost certain result, 
sooner or later ; though it is possible that a strong de- 
mand for gold on French account may perhaps signify 
that the ever-prudent Aau‘e finance of Paris is already 
preparing for this emergency, and perhaps artificially 
supporting the Bourse at the same time. 





It was in the Trunk market that the smell ot 
bears’ grease was loudest, The gloomy prophets who 
have been working out the net result of the disastrous 
weather of the first quarter of the year in Canada on 
Grand Trunk finance have generally omitted to allow 
for any rapid recovery in the company’s earnings when 
the weather mended. Consequently when the traffic 
returns showed a thumping increase, operators for the 
fall were quite dismayed, and the Second Preference 
stock, which had received their most enthusiastic atten- 
tion, jumped up nearly £4 in one day on hasty 
repurchases by “‘ bears.” Home Railway stocks also 
showed notable strength, especially the lines which 
handle continental traffic, the market taking the view 
that the en/enfe between France and England will have 
a marked effect on international passenger travel, which 
is perhaps rather a far-fetched assumption, but served 
to frighten nervous “‘ bears.” Yankees are once more 
plunged into the vortex of a struggle between con- 
trolling groups arising out of the Northern Securities 
decision ; but even this market was optimistic, so much 
so that when the U.S. Steel Trust—that reductio ad 
absurdum of Protectionist finance—paid its Preference 
dividend although it had not earned it, it was gravely 
argued that things must be better than they look, or 
the board would not have done it. Kaffirs were inclined 
to be strong, especially when it was stated that 2,000 
Chinese were just about to start, but rumours are rife 
again of native unrest in Rhodesia, 





Poor Mr. Chamberlain’s one legislative achieve- 
ment was turned inside out in a masterly manner by an 
article in Monday’s 7imes on the ‘‘ Cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation.” An interesting table shows the rates 
of premium charged for indemnifying employers per 
£100 of wages bill before and since 1898. ‘‘ According 
to Mr. Chamberlain,” the writer continues, ‘the 
charges per £100 of the wages bill would not in many 
trades exceed 1s., 5s. would not be exceeded except in 
a fewcases, and tos. was an absolute maximum.’ Asa 
matter of fact, ‘10s. is quite a moderate rate, and in 
a dangerous trade, such as that of stevedores, the 
rates ran up to 70s. The average rate for all trades 
is nearly 16s., including mining and agriculture.” This 
is an interesting commentary on Chamberlainesque 
arithmetic, and shows clearly enough how wrong are 
the many detractors of the great man who urge that 
his journey to South Africa upset his economic equili- 
brium, for the figures on which he based his Work- 
men’s Compensation Act appear to have been iust as 


wild as those which are the ostensible foundation for 
his schemes of Tariff ‘‘ Reform.” 





The article referred to amounts, in fact, though its 
language is studiously reserved, to a complete condem- 
nation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, to which 
devout Chamberlainites are so fond of pointing as a 
great legislative achievement. ‘‘ The experience of the 
past five years,” it says, ‘‘shows the great need for 
the complete simplification of the law of workmen’s 
compensation, and the advantage of doing this by a 
single amending Act which shall take the place of 
the Compensation Acts of 1897 and 1900 and of the 
Employers’ Liability Act, which might then be 
repealed.”” The writer also suggests that power 
should be given to the Board of Trade to 
satisfy itself of the financial stability of insur- 
ance companies before permitting them to under- 
take workmen’s compensation risks at all—a principle 
‘‘already accepted in life assurance under the Life 
Assurance Companies Acts.” The whole question is of 
great interest to insurance companies, and, it need not 
be said, to workmen and employers ; and if legislation 
is contemplated by the present Government, it is high 
time for all who are interested to see that the Govern- 
ment does not make a mess of it, 





I have dealt already with the details of the report 
of the Scottish Provident Institution, but some in- 
teresting remarks made by the chairman to the 
recent meeting on the subject of the present 
depression in the prices of securities and its effect upon 
investors and insurance companies are worth quoting. 
‘‘The depression,” he said, ‘‘ has been the result of 
various factors, too well known to necessitate my 
alluding to them ; but we look forward with confidence 
to a return to normal values, provided no international 
complications arise to further disorganise the markets. 
In the meantime an opportunity is afforded, by taking 
advantage of the depression, to make purchases of 
good stocks at exceptionally low prices. As this same 
depreciation of investments affects not only corpora- 
tions like ours, but also every individual who is in the 
position of having money invested, I can hardly let the 
opportunity pass without reminding you that it is just at 
such a time as this that a life policy becomes to the 
individual, if not absolutely necessary, at least highly 
beneficial in making up any loss—be it temporary or 
permament—in his capital. And, incidentally, I may 
add that the advantages of a life policy in times like 
these are forcibly shown by the fact that our loans on 
policies within the surrender value have increased this 
year by theunprecedentedly large sum of over £100,000; 
showing how, in times ot stress, a policy becomes a 
valuable means of procuring temporary accommodo- 
tion,” 

One prospectus has appeared—a line of Cape Four 
per Cent. Treasury Bills with an option to convert into 
stock. The L.C.C. is said to be preparing an issue of 
bills and stock, and some Transvaal Guaranteed and 
Local Loans stock are also expected. Janus. 
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LITERATURE, 


WOMANKIND IN WESSEX. 


WILIGHT on Egdon Heath. Are not the hour 
and the place sacred to Thomas Hardy? Who 
but he can so subtly suggest the sombre fascination of 
Egdon, and this point of transition between night and 
day? With no other part of Wessex has Mr. Hardy 
greater spiritual affinity than with Egdon Heath. He 
loves its stern beauty, its elemental simplicity. The 
haggard heath exhaling darkness in the brooding even- 
tide, whose lover is the storm and whose friend the 
wind, this for the story-teller of Wessex life is ‘‘ the 
consecration and the poet’s dream.” The heights of 
Egdon dominate the landscape. The Return of the 
Native—that splendid epic of rural life—is little more 
than a threnody of Egdon Heath, and in the Wessex 
novels, at certain crises, may be often seen, and always 
felt in the background—Egdon. Egdon, indeed, is 
the /ezt-motif that runs throughout this comédie humaine. 
Even in Mr. Hardy’s brightest mood some charice 
phrase will reveal the sadness underlying. In some 
ways, indeed, there is considerable resemblance between 
Mr. Hardy and Matthew Arnold. Those exquisite lines 
on Dover Beach breathe the same pathetic regret, 
carry with them the same grey glamour as pervades 
Mr. Hardy’s writings. Both men are saturated with 
the scientific scepticism of the mid-nineteenth century. 
The resemblance, however, is scarcely a deep one. 
In Matthew Arnold’s work, despite its suavity, its 
grace and sober beauty, there is no suggestion of that 
fulness of life, that grip of reality, which we find in the 
storyland of Wessex. 

Quite otherwise is it with Robert Browning, whose 
passionate optimism affords such a contrast to the 
equally passionate pessimism of Mr. Hardy. Intellec- 
tually these two great writers have much in common, 
especially intheir psychological studies of women. There 
is the same eager interest in richly veined humanity. 
Both are idealists who have adopted—each for purposes 
of his own art—a realistic medium. Both men delight 
in producing their artistic effects by a series of fine, 
subtle strokes. Most notably, each excels in feminine 
portraiture. The women of Wessex no less than the 
women of Browning’s dramatic romances are remark- 
able for their clear, distinctive characterisation. As a 
rule, poets and novelists take one or two types of 
womanhood and around these weave their stories. 
Shelley’s women are like the luminous shadows of 
dreamland. Dickens rarely succeeded in giving 
actuality to his women. Tennyson’s women are little 
more than sentimental abstractions. George Eliot was 
the first great writer of her age whose women 
have intellects as well as emotions. But the 
philosophic theorist proved stronger than the artist 
in many of her later character studies, and both 
Robert Browning and Mr. Hardy are more faithful in 
nicety of individualisation. With the exception of Zhe 
Mayor of Casterbridge, it is hard to recall one of Mr. 
Hardy’s novels which we do not associate with vivid 
pictures of womankind rather than of mankind. And 
this not because he failed intellectually in his psycholo- 
gical treatment of men, but because he seemed less 
interested in his male characters than his female cha- 
racters. Whenever he cared to do so he could give 
us some masterly studies in temperament—-the fierce 
Henchard, Winterbourne with his simple fidelity, Jude 
the impressionable. But more often he did not take 


the trouble, and consequently there is a certain 
sketchiness about many of his male characters which 
his women lack. Some might surmise from this that 
his preference was due to a certain sentimentality— 
asurmise soon discredited by a consideration of his 
artistic methods. 


Probably no writer of modern times 





is less open to the charge of sentimentality than the 
creator of Bathsheba, Anne, Ethelberta, Eustacia, 
Tess, Arabella. Rather may one trace this preference 
to the fact that he is acutely sensitive to the seamy 
side of things, and perceives more stuff of pity in the 
histories of women. But there is nothing of the partisan 
in his treatment ; he has little in common with the 
“emancipated woman” school of fiction, and regards 
woman as the victim, not of man’s selfishness and base- 
ness, but of those ironical Fatesagainst whom he rails so 
frequently. In his later novels especially, Mr. Hardy’s 
fatalistic philosophy seems to rob his dramatis persone 
of any power to shape their own lives. When we 
meet Eustacia on the dark, lonely heath, the atmo- 
sphere of tragedy is already about her. Early in the 
career of Tess do obscure hints as to hereditary 
influences and the tyranny of environment fasten like 
venomous reptiles about her vigorous young life. Even 
Alec, her seducer, is like a puppet in the hands of some 
sardonic fate bent upon her downfall. Yet, despite 
the twilight influences and the shadow of Egdon Heath, 
Mr. Hardy’s women are wonderful studies in subtle 
characterisation; and in his general treatment of 
womankind he is in practical accord with that poet of 
the midday, Robert Browning. 

Mr. Hardy’s women, like Browning’s, are remark- 
able for their individuality, their variety, and for their 
controlling influence in human life. Mr. Hardy’s 
power to individualise is soon felt if we compare some 
of his women with the women drawn by the average 
novelist. How easy it is in the ordinary novel to classify 
the character !—she is shallow and flirtatious ; she is 
stolid and faithful; she is brilliant and unscrupulous ; 
she is machine made after a certain type, and hall- 
marked ‘‘ Made in Noveldom.” How different even 


with Mr. Hardy’s most fugitive sketches! The senti- 
mental Edith who corresponded with the young 


barrister ; the imaginative young wife in love with a 
portrait—each is a separate entity, distinct, actual. 
Take as an average example of the author’s con- 
structive power that passage in Zhe Return of the 
Native relative to Eustacia’s dawning affection for 
Yeobright : 

‘She was at the modulating point between indifference 
and love, at the stage called ‘having a fancy for.’ The 
perfervid woman was by this time half in love with a 
vision. The fantastic nature of her passion, which lowered 
her as an intellect, raised her as a soul. If she had 
had a little more self-control, she would have attenuated the 
emotion to nothing by sheer reasoning and so have killed it 
off. If she had had a little less pride she might have gone 
and circumambulated the Yeobrights’ premises at any 
maidenly sacrifice till she had seen him. But Eustacia did 
neither of these things. . She took an airing twice or 
thrice a day upon the Egdon Hills and kept her eyes 
employed.” 

Just one of those touches of characterisation which a 
careless reader might pass by unheeded ; but it was by 
the multiplicity of these touches that Mr. Hardy 
individualised his creations. Eustacia Vye, with her 
magnetic beauty, her pagan instincts, andher intolerance 
of a quiet country life, at once great and petty in her 
aspirations, is a study in temperament that one may set 
beside Palmain Sorde//o. Browning puts his heroine in 
an environment likely to bring out her fine qualities, 
whilst Mr. Hardy chooses a mzi/zeu the least favourable 
for this purpose. This divergence of presentment is 
characteristic enough, but it is worth noting how 
similar is the psychological method. Eustacia may 
lack Palma’s intellectual power, but she has all her 
potent magic of personality and portrays the same 
passionate surrender to the dictates of love. 

Mr. Hardy repeats himself in his characterisations 
no more than did Browning. And this is the more remark- 
able as his range, notwithstanding its variety, is less wide 
than the range of the author of Pippa and Balaustion. 
The novelist of Wessex delights especially in depicting 
women of the elemental type, frankly pagan in their 
nature, with the nimble intelligence of the elemental 
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woman; swaying others, however, by personal charm 
rather than by intellectual force. He has no room 
in his picture gallery for the brilliant intellectual 
women dear to Browning and to Mr. Meredith. Ethel- 
berta is, perhaps, the nearest approach to the intel- 
lectual type, and an interesting comparison might be 
instituted between her and Gwendolen in A Blot on the 
’Scutcheon. But upon examination her intellectuality, 
though postulated, is never very apparent. Like all 
Mr. Hardy’s women, she has quick intelligence and an 
instinct for apprehending the characters of the men 
about her ; but she is as elemental in her nature as Anne, 
Eustacia, or Tess. Yet, as I have said, Mr. Hardy’s 
women, though approximating to the same type, are 
all distinctive and individual. Eustacia has no small 
measure of Anne’s perverse temperament, while Tess 
and Eustacia are alike passionate, yet never once are we 
allowed to forget that they are separate personalities. 

Allowing for this elemental strain, it is wonderful 
how varying are the women characters. Contrast Tess 
and her stormy nature with Marty South, the patient, 
lonely, loving girl in Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Compare Pauline the Laodicean, uncertain of her own 
feelings, with Eustacia and her tidal impulses; the 
placidly amiable Thomasin and the fiery Bathsheba ; 
Elizabeth Jane, simple-minded and instinctively refined, 
and Arabella, crafty and sensual ; light-hearted Fancy 
with morbid and neurotic Sue. 

Although it is questionable whether Mr. Hardy s 
adherence to the methods of the realistic school has not 
prejudiced on occasion his work as an artist, yet in the 
main his work has gained in vividness and actuality. 
Browning’s frank realism gave dramatic colouring 
to Pippa Passes, Fifine at the Fair, and many of his 
graphic sketches; and albeit his idealism is far more 
fervent than Mr. Hardy’s, yet in both cases the two- 
fold method is characteristic of the artist. 

In their philosophy, of course, the novelist and the 
poet differ widely. The skies of Asolo and Venice are 
always blue; if clouds gather they melt imperceptibly 
in the warm skies. From the Wessex meadowland 
mists often obscure the sunshine, and upon Egdon 
Heath there is twilight. Yet when. our eyes grow 
accustomed to the chastened colouring we find the 
same warm, palpitating life ; the dusky sides of Egdon 
exhale fragrance no less than darkness, and we listen 
to the same song—the song of 

Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 
ARTHUR RICKETT. 





SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Books: A Dissertation on Shakespeare’s Read 

ing and the Immediate Sources of his Works. By H. R. D. 

Anders, B.A., Ph.D. (Schriften der Deutschen Shakespeare- 

Gesellschaft. Band I.) Berlin: Reimer. 
THE sense of obligation is burdensome, and, while deep!y 
conscious of the debt which Shakespearean research owes 
to German scholarship, especially as embodied in the 
unparalleled Shakespeare Jahrbuch, we must own ourselves 
not ill pleased to note that the last contribution sent 
us from Berlin is the work of a fellow citizen. Dr. 
Anders’s substantial volume, modestly entitled a disserta- 
tion on “Shakespeare’s Books,” is remarkable on two 
grounds—as one of the most valuable books recently 
published on Shakespeare, and as the first important con- 
tribution to Shakespearean literature from South Africa. 
Dr. Anders is a South African, and his work is dedicated 
to the University of the Cape of Good Hope as his alma 
mater. We trust that it may prove the precursor of 
African and Australian research into Shakespeare and other 
standard authors of the mother country no less fruitful 
than that which so honourably distinguishes the universities 
of the United States. 

The one defect of Dr. Anders’s treatise is, in one 
respect, a merit, for it is characteristic of its place cf 


origin. We expect a community largely leavened with 
Dutch blood to be rather solid than brilliant in its literary 
production. Dr. Anders’s style is what Lord Beacons- 
field would have called Batavian, and all the more so 
for a leaven of pedantic words, such as “ hypothetise,” 
“autopsy.” It is not a book for reading, but for reference, 
and no trifling defects of form can be balanced for a 
moment against its substantial worth. It is a thesaurus 
indispensable to every Shakespearean scholar. Everything 
that Shakespeare can be supposed to have read, or that 
can be thought to have influenced his literary production 
in any manner, is brought together, and the discussion 
is extended so as to comprise the probable sources of his 
plays and his notions of science. Two chapters respec- 
tively treat of his acquaintance with the classics and with 
modern foreign literature, while four discuss his obliga- 
tions to English authors, dramatic and non-dramatic, to 
ballads and other popular productions, and to the English 
Bible. The inquiry into his science and his acquaintance 
with foreign countries concludes the work. The wealth 
of citation is astonishing, and will greatly abridge the 
labours of Shakespearean students in the future. 


Dr. Anders naturally begins his work with an inves- 
tigation of Shakespeare’s opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge at school and the extent of his acquaintance 
with classical literature. Following Mr. Spencer Baynes 
and other sound English authorities, he easily shows that 
Shakespeare had opportunities for learning Latin of which 
a lively and clever boy could not fail to take advantage. 
He further demonstrates that he read Ovid in the 
original, though his frequent use of Golding’s translation 
seems to indicate that he was not always sure of his 
ground. He rightly, im our opinion, refuses assent to 
the arguments recently advanced to prove Shakespeare 
acquainted with Greek literature through the medium of 
Latin translations; but in his next chapter, unnecessarily, 
as it seems to us, hesitates to admit Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of Italian. The direct evidence on this point is 
strong, though not absolutely conclusive, and we shall 
show that it admits of reinforcement ; but, alike in the case 
of Greek and that of Italian, the indirect testimony is 
of greater weight. Had Shakespeare been acquainted 
with Greek literature, even in translations, its influence 
upon him must have been far reaching. The fact would 
have been patent in his works, and it would not have re- 
quired the erudition and ingenuity of Mr. Churton Collins 
to make out the semblance of a case. On the other hand, 
the assertion that Shakespeare was ignorant of Italian 
involves the further allegation that, having acquired, as 
he certainly had, a fair knowledge of French, he had not 
the curiosity to master another language which this know- 
ledge would render easy to him, whose literature was at 
the time more studied and more familiar than that of 
France, and which was especially esteemed at Court and 
in intellectual circles. This is evidently improbable, and 
the improbability is incidentally increased by a most im- 
portant discovery which Dr. Anders has, so far as we are 
aware, the honour to have first published in English, 
though with insufficient recognitiom of its significance. 
This is nothing less than the solution of one of the stand- 
ing enigmas of criticism by the discovery of the source 
of the plot of The Tempest in a Spanish story, derived, it 
may be, from some earlier source known to Shakespeare 
and the author, and to which they may have resorted in 
common, but, in whatever form it may have come to 
Shakespeare, unquestionably the fiction on which he built 
his play. It is strange indeed that a discovery of such 
interest, announced in Germany twenty-three years ago, 
should have attracted slight attention even there, and 
remained, so far as we can ascertain, entirely unknown in 
England. In 1885 the late Edmund Dorer, an 
eminent Spanish scholar, communicated to the Magazin 
fur die Litteratur des in-und Auslandes the plot of a story 
by Antonio de Eslava, in a collection entitled Noches de 
Invierno (Winter Nights), printed in 1609, which, whether 
borrowed from him by Shakespeare immediately or through 
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some other channel, is obviously the groundwork of the plot 
of The Tempest. It is thus summarised by Dorer in 
Anders’s translation : 

“Dardanus, King of Bulgaria, a virtuous magician, is 
dethroned by Niciphorus, Emperor of Greece, and has 
to flee with his only daughter, Seraphina. They go on board 
a little ship. In mid ocean Dardanus, having parted the 
waters, rears, by art of magic, a beautiful submarine palace, 
where he resides with his daughter till the time she be- 
comes marriageable. Now the father, im disguise of a 
fisherman, carries off the son of Niciphorus to his palace 
under the sea. Of course, the youth falls desperately in 
love with the maiden. The Emperor having died in the 
meantime, Dardanus returns with his daughter and his 
son-in-law to his former kingdom, which he leaves the 
latter to rule over, while he withdraws into solitude.” 

The affinity speaks for itself, and is infinitely stronger 
than that between 7'e Tempest and Ayrer’s Fair Sidea, the 
only other source as yet suggested. Shakespeare can have 
had no literary knowledge of this German play, which, 
though written before 1605, was not printed in his lifetime. 
The resemblances between his play and Ayrer’s are very 
slight ; the incident of Ferdinand carrying the logs, which 
does appear to be borrowed from the German, may 
have been derived from the report of an English actor 
returned from Germany or witnessed by Shakespeare him- 
self if he ever was in the country. Even if a common 
source for Eslava’s novel and Shakespeare’s drama should 
be discovered it will not necessarily follow that Shake- 
speare resorted to it, as he may very well have known the 
story entirely through the medium of Eslava. That he 
knew the latter at first hand is rendered additionally 
probable by the circumstance, unknown to Dorer and 
Anders, that the book was reprinted at Brussels in 1610, 
as well as by his having apparently taken the title, Noches 
de Invierno, for his own Winter's Tale, undoubtedly 
written in 1610 or 1611. The interesting plot of the 
Spaniard’s extremely dull story may have been imparted to 
him by another person; if, however, he read it, he could 
read Spanish, and if he read Spanish he assuredly was not 
ignorant of Italian. 

All the departments of Dr. Anders’s treatise are equally 
distinguished by extent of knowledge and soundness of 
judgment. Here and there an opening for criticism may 
present itself. We can see no reason for supposing Othello 
to have been founded upon an earlier play; and although 
there was certainly an old drama entitled The Jew of 
Venice, it remains to be proved that this indicated the 
special acquaintance with Venetian circumstances which 
surprises us in Zhe Merchant. When the late Mr. Coote 
spoke of the first appearance of the Dutch under Houtman 
at Bantam, about 1600, we should suppose him to have 
meant exactly what he said. Bantam was the first Dutch 
settlement in Java, founded in 1602. Mr. Coote does not 
say that it had not appeared on maps long previously. The 
statement attributed to Marsilius Ficinus by Dr. Johnson 
that “ Saturn and Venus are never conjoined ” is difficult 
to understand. If meant literally, it has been confuted 
hundreds of times since it was made, and will be again. 
Probably Ficinus had some meaning which Johnson failed 
to penetrate. That such recondite matters should come 
fairly within Dr. Anders’s scope is evidence at once of the 
thoroughness of his research and of the stores of know- 
ledge at the command of the mighty intellect of Shakes- 
peare. Much will indeed be achieved by the German 
Shakespearean Society if its subsequent publications rival 
the beginning made here. 

R. GARNETT. 





OLLA PODRIDA. 

The universality of the Alice books—John Bull's Adventures 
in thy -Fiscal Wonderland—The national books—7'he 
Praise of Shakespeare—Poets on the Poet’s tomb— 
Injustice to Charles Lamb—The Astounding Mr. Bottle— 
The Art of Memory—The thirst for information—Imperial 
Tokay—St. Peter's Umbrella. 

OnE is beginning to wonder how political skits were written 

at all before Alice went forth on her adventures. The 

modern way is to press the button and let Lewis Carroll and 





Sir John Tenniel do the rest; and the curious thing is 
that the effect is almost always what it should be. Lewis 
Carroll seems to have anticipated every situation, every 
crisis; the lightest only of adaptive touches is needful. 
Thus, not only is it true that one fool makes many, but that 


one wit makes many too. In the last three or four years 
we have had the Clara in Blunderland books, by Caroline 
Lewis, the Alice of “Saki” (perhaps the deftest of all), 
stray chapters in Punch and other papers, and now John 
Bull’s Adventures in the Fiscal Wonderland (Methuen and 
Co.), by Charles Geake and F. Carruthers Gould. There 
is no reason why the supply henceforward should ever be 
less. The Fiscal Wonderland is extraordinarily good fun, 
particularly for Free Traders, and the authors’ dexterity, 
even after Lewis Carroll has been deducted, is almost 
bewildering. They seem to me to have achieved a legiti- 
mate extension of the original. But what footnotes the 
book will need a hundred years hence ! 

It is odd that a nation which is not conspicuous for 
taking itself humorously or indulging ridicule should have 
found so secure a place in its heart for this epic of 
absurdity. And yet Adice’s Adventures may almost be 
called the national manual. Much more than Shakespeare 
does it stand with us in the relation of Don Quixote to 
Spain, and Don Quixote is, I suppose, the best example of 
a national book. Alice has quite ousted Mr. Pickwick, who 
is a stranger to the nursery, while he has the further handi- 
cap of interesting women only moderately. Now Alice hits 
both sexes from the first, and she has the advantage of 
beginning her reign some years earlier than most influences. 

Her accidental origin is all part of the strangeness of 
the case. An eccentric, almost anti-social, Christ Church 
don in holy orders one day thinks he would like to write 
some amusing nonsense to make the Dean’s little daughter 
laugh ; he does so, and the world is the richer by a gallery 
of elemental oddities whose deeds and words are yet 
near enough to normal life to be of universal application. 

Mr. Pinero once pled for praise, praise, praise as the 
most nourishing diet for the dramatist. Some idea of 
Shakespeare’s share of this nutriment is offered by Mr. 
C. E. Hughes’s compilation The Praise of Shakespeare 
(Methuen and Co.), which takes account of all the most 
notable eulogies that have been uttered from his own day 
to the present, beginning with Francis Meres, who found 
him “honey-tongued,” and ending with Mr. Sidney Lee, 
who admired him sufficiently to write his life, and 
who suggested the present book. The survey is interest- 
ing; but, as a matter of fact, not many very 
good things seem to have been said about Shake- 
speare. Not that the will has been lacking, but 
that the man is too splendid. Just as essayists are 
at their best on the slightest topic, so are critics, I sup 
pose, happier when the gulf between them and their sub- 
ject is not too wide. Destructive criticism makes usually 
better reading. Of the praise of Shakespeare, that of ihe 
poets is the finest: Ben Jonson’s and Milton’s, Coleridge’s 
and Landor’s, Arnold’s and Mr. Swinburne’s. 

The little difference of opinion about Shakespeare’s 
tomb, early in the book, is very pleasant. First came 
William Basse, in 1622, six years after the poet’s death, 
with this invocation: 

** Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 

To learned Beaumont, and rare Beaumont, lie 

A little nearer Chaucer, to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb.” 

The next year came Ben with his noble tribute, in the 
course of which he takes up poor Basse and sets him with- 
out the pale: 

“My Shakespeare, rise; I will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further to make thee a room; 
Thou art a monument, without a tomb, 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give.” 
And seven years later came Milton in Ben’s support, 


with his great epitaph: 
“What needs my Shakespeare for his honour'd bones, 
The labour of an age in piléd stones? 
Or that his hallow'd relics should be hid 
Under a starry-pointing pyramid ? 
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Dear son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a life-long monument.” 

Then for too long a while the splendours cease, and forty 
pages later we have Pope complacently remarking that “ if 
ever any author deserved the name of an Original, it was 
Shakespeare.” We may now, I suppose, look forward to 
“The Praise of Bacon” from the other camp. It would 
be a good book, too. 

Mr. Hughes seems to me (who am, perhaps, preju- 
diced) less than fair to Lamb. He makes no mention cf 
Lamb in his introductory remarks upon the minds that 
helped Shakespeare’s reputation forward, Coleridge ani 
Hazlitt standing there bereft of the third person of that 
trio; and his two passages from Lamb’s letters and one 
from his verse might, I think, have been well and justly 
fortified by at least three other scraps, even if nothing 
longer was taken. Surely the matchless close of the pre- 
face to Tales from Shakespear, 1807 (the book which 
has first brought the good tidings to so many thousands 
of readers), ought to be given: 

“ What these Tales have been to you in childhood, that 
and much more it is my wish that the true Plays of 
Shakespear may prove to you in older years—enrichers 
of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a withdrawing from 
all selfish and mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet 
and honourable thoughts and actions, to teach you cour- 
tesy, benignity, generosity, humanity; for of examples 
teaching these virtues his pages are full.” 

Again, in the preface to the Dramatic Specimens, 1808, 
Lamb wrote that one of his objects in making that compila- 
tion was to show “ how much of Shakespeare shines in the 
great men, his contemporaries, and how far in his divine 
mind and manners he surpassed them and all mankind.” 
(There is also his note to the “Two Angry Women of 
Abingdon.”) And, finally, in the Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Reading we have this indispensable contrast : 

“Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to 
be played before you enter upon him. But he brings his 
music, to which, who listens, had need bring docile 
thoughts and purged ears. 

*““Winter evenings—the world shut out—with less of 
ceremony the gentle Shakespeare enters. At such a 
season, ‘The Tempest,’ or his own ‘ Winter’s Tales.’” 
The little reprint of Mr. William’ Watson’s poem, 

W ordsworth’s Grave (Lane), with pictures by Mr. Donald 
Maxwell, reminds me that “ The Praise of Wordsworth” 
might be compiled too. It is very pleasant to be lulled 
again by Mr. Watson’s musical Latinities, and again to 
admire his felicity of critical epithet. What was it, he 
asked (as long ago as the middle eighties), what was it 
that the Immortals gave to Wordsworth, and that Words- 
worth in his turn gave to men ? 
*“Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 

““What had’st thou that could make so large amends 

For all thou had’st not and thy peers possessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ? 

Thou had’st, for weary feet, the gift of rest.” 

And yet it is not quite true. Wordsworth had the “ gift 
of rest” only for a certain kind of mind. Many more have 
found it in Frances Ridley Havergal; while he was not 
wholly without Milton’s music and Shelley's rapture. But 
epigrams are always a little short of absolute truth, and 
Mr. Watson is essentially an epigrammatist. 

The world knows so little of her greatest men that 
one would probably receive hardly any intelligent response 
to the question, “What do you think of the astounding 
mental equipment of Mr. W. J. M. Bottle ?” “Who is 
Mr. Bottle ?” would be the ordinary reply. And yet a 
vast number of persons, from Royalty downwards, have 
marvelled at the gentleman’s gifts; for Mr. Bottle and 
“ Datas ” are one—a secret which is revealed on page 108 
of a little book called Memory, from Datas’s pen, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gale and Polden. The work purports to 
be “a simple system of memory training,” but I am afraid 
that inquirers with bad memories will turn hungry away, 


for in the first place Datas’s own mind is abnormal, and in 
the second he can do nothing for a memory unless it is a 
memory. In other words, the backbone of his system is 
association. In order to remember one thing he urges us 
to remember another, whereas to some of us it is as difficult 
to remember the other as the one. Here is Datas on part 
of his system: 

*“Resemblance often helps one considerably. If you 
have to commit to memory the name of a famous man, 
try and call to mind the name of some familiar object 
which resembles the name in question. I can think of 
no illustration more striking than that of Whittington and 
his cat. What a train of thought the mention of poor 
pussy’s name usually awakens in the mind of a studious 
person! 

““ Often contrast steps in to one’s aid also. Dante’s 
Inferno reminds you of Milton’s Paradise Lost and Re- 
gained ; ‘General Tom Thumb’ calls to mind the ‘ Polish 
Giant’; and the ugliness of Wilkes, of ‘North Briton’ 
fame, gives rise to thoughts of the beauty of the Duchess 
of Gainsborough.” 

Yet how even the law of contrast can help one to stand 
behind the footlights and without a moment’s hesitation 
give the correct answer to such a question as “ When did 
Mr. Theodore Watts take the name of Dunton ?” I can- 
not see. And what is the contrast aid for that ? 

“ As a child,” Datas writes, “so sickly was I that, like 
Joseph Addison, the doctor gave up all hopes of my living.” 
However, like Richard Steele, he lived. Subsequently he 
became various kinds of errand boy, until “on November 6, 
1891, exactly twenty-two years after Blackfriars Bridge and 
Holborn Viaduct were opened, you will remember, I was 
engaged” in the Lower Sydenham Gas Works. (The 
italics, which are mine, illustrate the author’s prettily tact- 
ful way of introducing his erudition.) It was then that 
Mr. Bottle began to commit to memory his millions of 
dates; and in June, 1go1, he first gave a public exhibition 
of his gift. Since them he has been answering music-hall 
questioners every night all over the British Islands. That 
such a “turn” should be popular is not a little odd, and 
yet the number of persons who want to know when bridges 
were first opened and cannon were first cast, when murders 
were committed and statesmen born, when prize fights wer2 
fought and cemeteries consecrated, is enormous. 

Where must one go in order to drink Imperial Tokay ? 
I ask partly because no wine waiter in London seems to 
have heard of it, and partly because it plays a part in two 
Hungarian books which I have been reading. One of these 
is The City of the Magyars (Fisher Unwin), the author of 
which is Mr. F. Berkeley Smith, an enthusiastic American, 
who, conversing with a Hungarian Count in Budapest, drew 
from him this recollection of an eccentric : 

““T remember what a genial old fellow he was, and how 
he took our going away to heart, even to the point of 
getting very red in the face and thundering at my father 
that he was no friend of his, and then as suddenly, with 
tears in his eyes, dragging us back into the house and 
pouring out for us a glass of his rarest tokay, a priceless 
liquid, topaz, siphoned from a small cobwebbed barrel in 
the cellar—a barrel one~-could have tucked under one’s 
arm, a little cask that had slumbered for forty years, 
nestled close to a giant one, whose ample sides were 
bulging with samarodni. . . . Never shall I forget 
that tokay—a tokay so old, so very old and mellow, that 
it not only soothed and warmed us and softened our 
hearts, dissolving every little grain of stubbornness until 
our very soul bubbled up and evaporated in a chuckle of 
good humour, but it lifted our host into the best of 
spirits.” 

Now we do not seem to have any liquor in England that 
behaves quite like this. Might not lack of tokay be almest 
considered a national failing ? Cannot tokay be acclima 
tised ? 

The other book is a translation from the Hungarian 
of Kalmann Mickzath, which was published by Messrs. 
Jarrold four or five years ago, and which I have been read- 
ing again. I can never find anyone who knows it, but it is 
delightful. Sz. Peter’s Umbrella is the title, and the tale 
meanders along gaily and whimsically among odd and simple 
folk in the most charming way possible. It may not be 
rigorous art, but it is certainly literature. The introduction 
states that the author, who is still young and a great 
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favourite in Hungary, is even better in his short stories ; but 
until Sz. Peter’s Umbrella finds readers I doubt if we are 
likely to get any of these translated. This is a word to the 
wise. 


E. V. Lucas. 





BERLIOZ. 

THe Lire or Hector BeRwioz, as Written by Himself in his 
Letters and Memoirs. Translated by Katharine F. Boult. 
The Temple Autobiographies. London: J. M. Dent and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tuts is an excellent volume of what promises to be an ex- 

cellent series. The translation is spirited and natural, and 

the matter should be interesting to everyone, though it is 
likely to increase the ordinary Englishman’s contempt for 
artists and Frenchmen alike. Berlioz wrote to show how 

a great artist lives and acts and works. He poses through- 

out, yet, like a Frenchman, is always on the verge of 

laughter at his own poses. His tragedy—and there was 
real tragedy in his life—is always tainted and mitigated by 
farce. You can never take him quite seriously ; never quite 
believe either his statements of fact or his account of his 
own emotions. His version of himself is distorted by his 
egotism out of all human semblance into a huge sprawling 
shadow with fantastic, inexplicable gestures. There is 
something unhuman about the whole picture, and the result 
is grotesque and feverish where it is meant to be tragic. 

It is romanticism run mad; the story of a man who tried 

to turn his life into a preposterous fiction, remote from all 

the motives and passions of reality. Take, for instance, 
the account of one of his love affairs. His grand passion 
was for an English actress named Henrietta Smithson, whom 

he married at last, to the unhappiness of both. But, for a 

time, “ a new influence came into his life.” His friend Hiller 

was violently in love with a pianist named Maria Moke, 
and interested her with an account of Berlioz’s “ mental 
sufferings ” over Miss Smithson. The result was that Ber- 
lioz and Miss Moke fell in love with each other. “ Hiller, 
poor fellow, behaved admirably. He recognised it as fate, 
not treachery on my part, and, heartbroken as he was, 
wished me every happiness, and left for Frankfort.” Berlioz 
was in raptures. “My exquisite sylph, my Ariel, loves me 
more than ever, and her mother says that had she read of 
love like mine, she could not have believed it.” Another 
letter has this postscript: “ ‘That wretched Smithson girl is 
still here. I have not seen her.” His marriage was fixed to 
take place in a few months; but, meanwhile, he won the 
prix de Rome, and had to leave his Ariel and go to Italy. 
“For months I shall not see my guardian angel. Why 
cannot I, cradled by the wild north wind upon some deso- 
late heath, fall into the eternal sleep with her arms around 
me?” He was always more absorbed in the romantic 
machinery than in the essence of a passion. He went to 
Rome in due course, and getting no letters from Ariel, 
decided to break the rules of the French Academy at Rome 
and return to Paris. On his way back, at Florence, he 
found a letter from Ariel’s mother. “In it, after accusing 
me of bringing annoyance into her household, she an- 
nounced the marriage of my fiancée to M. Pleyel. In 
two minutes my plans were lait!: I must hurry to Paris 
to kill two guilty women and one innocent man; for, this 
act of justice done, I, too, must die.” But again, in the 
midst of his passion for revenge, he was able to amuse 
himself over the romantic machinery of it. He must be 
disguised of course. So he bought in Florence the dress 
of a lady’s maid, loaded both barrels of his pistols, and 
filled his pockets with strychnine and laudanum and set out 
again for Paris. By some oversight he did not complete 
his preparations by putting on his disguise in Florence, and 
had the misfortune to lose it at Geneva. He bought an- 
other, however, and went on to Nice. On the way he 
planned out the details of what he calls his little Parisian 
drama. He would go in his disguise to the Mokes’ 
house with an important letter. “While it was being read 


I would pull out my double-barrelled pistols, kill 
number one and number two, seize number three by the 
hair and finish her off likewise, after which, if the vocal 


and instrumental concert had gathered an audience, I 
would turn the fourth barrel upon myself. Should it miss 
fire, I had a final resource in my little bottles. Grand climax ! 
It seems rather a pity it never came off.” But the 
joy of life began to return to him, and he cast about for 
an excuse to postpone, his revenge. He soon found one. 
It occurred to him that if he left Italy and committed the 
murders and suicide he would forfeit the rest of his pen- 
sion. So he wrote off to Vernet, director of the French 
Academy at Rome, asking whether he had yet been crossed 
off the list of students, and assuring him that he had not 
yet left Italy. Vernet answered kindly that no official 
notice had been taken of his flight, and that if he returned 
he would be welcomed. On receiving the letter Berlioz 
sighed “ They are saved,” and stayed a month at Nice— 
“the happiest days of my life.” Then he returned to 
Rome cured of kis passion for Miss Moke and revenge. 
The whole episode, however much of it may be true, 
is characteristic of his life and also, unfortunately, of 
his art. He had strong passions and vast energy, 
but never could spend them upon realities; and 
the stronger his passions the more fantastically unreal 
were his actions and thoughts. He made up his mind how 
a romantic artist ought to behave, and wasted himself upon 
keeping up the pose. Unreality is the fault of his music 
as of his life. He had a passion for romance, but could 
not connect it with life as it is. The literary ideas, which 
he overstrained the capacity of his art to express, were the 
same kind of machinery as his disguises and pistols and 
bottles of poison. They had nothing to do with the real 
thoughts and passions of men. The programme of his 
“ Fantastic Symphony ” is like a bad dream, and, as the only 
object of the music is to express the programme in sound, 
the result to the hearer is like some one else’s bad dream 
in which he cannot be interested. Heine compar-d the 
music of Berlioz to the gigantic monotony of Babylonian 
architecture. We cannot connect our idea of Babylonian 
architecture with human life or human purposes, and so it 
is with Berlioz’s music. It is enormous, inorganic, inhuman. 
His first ideas for a composition were not musical, not of 
‘beautiful combinations of sound, but of some preposterous 
situation that could only be expressed by Titanic uproar. 
“Here is my idea for an oratorio: The world’s last day. 
The height of civilisation, the depth of corruption under 
a mighty tyrant. A faithful handful of God’s people under 
a prophet who confronts the tyrant and announces the end 
of the world. The tyrant forces him to be present at a 
travesty of the last day; but during its __ per- 
formance the earth quakes, angels sound gigantic 
trumpets, the true Christ appears, the Judgment 
has come.” “Angels sound gigantic trumpets—” 
That is how a theme for composition presented 
itself to Berlioz’s mind. He suffered from) megaphonia. 
There was something brainless and heartless in his passion 
for complicated uproar. Yet there is a kind of greatness 
in his music, or rather a kind of bigness. He had all 
the fcults of the French romantics. He must surprise, at 
all costs, and seems to say, “ Voila!” when he has done it 
with incongruous complacency. Yet he creates a world 
of his own, though it is a feverish, nightmarish, irresponsible 
world, where fantastic excitements take the place of the no- 
bler human emotions which the greatest musicians express. 
And sometimes he can be tragic and pathetic, like the great 
masters. A few things, like the beautiful due in “ Beatrice 
and Benedict,” seems to prove that but for some moral taint 
in his nature he might have achieved the highest beauties 
of art. That he did not achieve them is the tragic thing 
in his life, for he gave it up to the pursuit of them. He 
was heroic in his devotion to music, and though he had 
an immense hunger for “ the roaring and the wreaths” of 
popular success he would never make the least sacrifice to 
secure them. Yet, though he was tantalized throughout 
his life with glimpses both of popular success and lasting 
fame, they were always just beyond his grasp. “The Tro- 
jans,” his greatest effort, was almost a failure, and the dis- 
appointment broke even his spirit. Afterwards he had a 
taste of the material glories he longed for in Russia, but 
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he was too far spent to enjoy them. “ Why am I so old, so 
worn out ?” he cries, in the midst of a letter describi 
his tardy triumph. “I am ill with eighteen horse-power. 
cough like six donkeys with the glanders.” This was in 
1868, and in the spring of 1869 he died. He reminds one 
somewhat of Benjamin Haydon, who died yet more tragically 
after a far more hopeless struggle for fame. There are still 
good judges who esteem Berlioz one of the greatest masters 
of the world, and one would like to believe that they are 
right. 





EARLY VICTORIAN. 

Memorrs OF ANNA MARIA WILHELMINA PICKERING. Edited by 
her son Spencer Pickering, F.R.S. Together with extracts 
from the Journals of her father John Spencer Stanhope, 
F.R.S., describing his Travels and Imprisonment under 
Napoleon. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net. 

It is impossible to find fault with a lady of nearly eighty 
who spends her last years in jotting down the memories cf 
her youth as a matter of duty, though apparently without 
any thought of publication. It would be as absurd to find 
fault with one’s grandmother for her moments of innocent 
and cheerful garrulity. But we have a right to complain 
of the indolence with which editors and publishers nave 
allowed her simple-hearted gossip to appear in this solid 
volume without abreviation, without tables of contents, 
without dates, headlines, arrangement, or any other guide 
through the chaos of casual reminiscences. Somewhere 
in the book, a footnote remarks: “ The editor, and not the 
author, must be blamed for such diffuseness as may appear 
in these pages.” We entirely agree, but that statement 
does not release the editor from blame. The diffuseness 
is overwhelming. What little is solid in the memories is 
hopelessly lost in the waste of waters. Mrs. Pickering’s 
own recollections fill 350 pages of the ponderous volume, 
and every point of real value might safely have been put 
into 100. She herself knew the beauty of compression, as 
many know it, in the case of other people. She prepared 
for publication her own father’s notes on his two years’ 
imprisonment, and we are told she reduced them to a half 
or even a third. They now run to 200 pages, and still are 
not short enough. If they had run to 600 pages, they 
would have been unendurable. No doubt the editor may 
excuse himself on the plea of a pious care for his mother’s 
work. But a finer and more industrious piety would have 
prompted him to follow his mother’s example. As it is, 
the book may stand for another instance of the Homeric 
saying about the fools who do not know how much the 
half exceeds the whole. 

As a future guide, let us give a few instances of the 
kind of passages the editor might have omitted with much 
advantage. He should have struck out all the pages be- 
ginning with such words as “My maternal grandfather,” 
or “ My Uncle Charles was in the Church,” or “My Aunt 
Hudson had great powers of writing, and was extremely 
witty.” He should have struck out such passages as the 
following : 

Lady Andover was a person of great ability and had a 
most powerful mind. She had also the family 
genius for art, and in the drawing-room at Holkham there 
was a very remarkable picture, painted by her when she 
was only fifteen years old, of Belisarius begging, {n which 
there were about five life-sized figures. 

Or such as this: 

Another expedition which I remember, was to the top cf 
the Drachenfels, all of us being mounted on donkeys. Then 
we went by steamer to the island of Nonnenwerth, where 
we were shown over the Convent, and rambled about the 
island, listening to the nightingales and gathering handfuls 
of lilies of the valley, of which the woods were full. We 
then dined at Kénigswinter, and returned by the boat. We 
used sometimes to take a very long walk and come back 
by the boat. 

And he ought to have struck out the lines composed 
by Uncle Charles (who was in the Church), beginning : 
Dear Anna Maria, 
Who can but desire 
To hear that you’re healthy and happy and good. 
And lively Eliza, 
I hope she grows wiser, 
And taller to-day than she yesterday stood. 


No doubt the verses were considered quite an achieve- 
ment for a clerical uncle and a member of the aristocracy, 
but what we mean is that the cockney rhymes are atrocious 
and the world is none the richer for the record of such 
efforts. Yet quite two-thirds of the book is taken up with 
this sort of thing, and if only the editor had left it all to the 
inexhaustible mercy of oblivion, the rest of the memoirs 
might have had a chance of being read. Nor can we 
understand the piety of allowing a mother to begin a 
chapter, “ Spring was now coming on,” and compelling the 
unhappy reader to search back through twenty-seven pages 
and work out a calculation in ages and births before he can 
discover that the spring intended must have been 1841. 

But if there is anyone left in these times with infinite 
leisure and a mind that nothing can bore, he will find it 
worth while to glance through this book for one quality 
alone. It breathes the very soul of the Early Victorian 
age. Here we see again in flesh and blood the kind of 
people about whom Thackeray tried in vain to be cynical— 
the kind of young ladies whom Dickens tried in vain to 
transfigure into heroines. These are the people of the eariy 
“Punch.” At a step we are back in the age of side 
whiskers, pegtop trousers, bag nets, porkpie hats, Bal- 
morals, hoops, Prince Albert, and Monckton Milnes. There 
is a queer innocence and simplicity about it all—an air of 
clerical anecdotage and seaside lodgings, rather attractive. 
Everybody of any gentility sketches a little, ventures up 
the Rhine, and dances the polka. We read: 


Everyone who danced the polka at our ball, became, from 
that moment, marked people of fashion, and remained so. 


When an Archbishop‘s slippers had holes in them, he 
described them as “holy relics,” and the sanctified joke 
made society ring. It was a time when people gave break- 
fasts, girls looked “arch,” and there was much tender 
chatter about “the dear Queen.” One of the pleasantest 
pictures in the book is of Her late Majesty at a “ Queen’s 
Ball”—date, as usual, uncertain, but apparently in the 
forties : 

The Queen enjoyed herself very much, and took part in 
the dancing, but danced quadrilles only. It was most 
amusing to see her dance. The fashion of walking, 1n- 
stead of dancing, was then coming in, and people went 
gliding and slipping about, never thinking of doing the 
proper steps. Not so the Queen; her idea of dancing was 
to conscientiously do all the steps she had been taught as a 
girl, Pas de Basque,Pas de Bourrée, Chassée Croissée, &c. 
She wore her gown very short, showing her ankles and 
sandalled shoes. 

Certainly, it is a picture of another age than ours, and 
as such the book possesses a charm for the imaginative 
heart that is not affrighted by gentle dulness and its joke. 
That was evidently the atmosphere of the times and circles 
in which the authoress moved, and there is even a certain 
delight to be had from her entire unconsciousness that such 
an atmosphere was at all peculiar or that anything else 
existed in the world outside her own genteel society. 

Her father’s account of his visit to Spain during the 
Peninsular War, his capture by the French at Barcelona, 
and detention at Verdun, his travels in Saxony while Napo- 
leon was making his last struggle for supremacy—all this 
is naturally of wider interest, though his way of looking at 
the great events of the world is singularly like his daughter's 
aspect of harmless trivialities. But he contrived to see 
Napoleon once or twice, and his description of the con- 
queror on his way to Moscow is, perhaps, worth quoting : 

He was in a coloured night-cap, not a very Imperial, nor, 
at any time, a becoming, costume: he had travelled all 
night, which, also, is neither calculated to improve a man’s 
beauty, nor to shed a ray of good-humour over his coun- 
tenance. His face was swollen, his complexion sallow and 
livid; his eyes—but it is impossible to describe the expres- 
sion of those eyes. There was in them a depth of reflec- 
tion, a power of intention (if I may so call it) of seeing 1nto 
the souls of men; there was a murkiness, a dark scowl, that 
made me exclaim, “‘ Nothing in the world would tempt me 
to go one hour in that carriage with that man!” 

Which is about as fine an instance of bathos or the 


art of sinking as we have ever seem 
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THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


BuppRism: An Illustrated Quarterly Review. Printed and 
published for the International Buddhist Society, by the 
Hanthawaddy Printing Works, Rangoon, Burma. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago there arose on the 
banks of the Ganges a great teacher who taught his disci- 
ples, as a first principle of religion, to do no harm to any 
living thing; ‘to cultivate goodwill without measure, and 
compassion without stint ; who taught a religion of love and 
self-culture with no supernatural sanctions; no threats of 
punishment by an offended Deity ; no promised reward of 
immortal happiness to come. Yet the faith which he taught 
has existed during twenty-five centuries, and at this day 
claims the allegiance of more than one-third of mankind. 
It is a faith which has been much misrepresented and little 
understood in our Western world, but now it is beginning, 
not only to claim sympathetic attention, but even to make 
converts among European thinkers of no mean rank. Mr. 
Fielding Hall, by his delightful book, Te Soul of a People, 
has caused many an English reader to reflect, not altogether 
in a spirit of self-gratulation, upon the mild and humane 
influences of Buddhism, as it is revealed in the life and 
thoughts of a people whose country has been less than 
twenty years annexed to our “ free, tolerant, and unaggres- 
sive Empire.” 

For it is now rather on the Irawadi than on the Ganges 
that the faith and tenets of the Buddha can be studied in 
something like their pristine simplicity, free from those ex- 
travagances which, as Sir Edwin Arnold well said, are, 
where they exist, “ to be referred to that inevitable degraca- 
tion which priesthoods always inflict upon great ideas com- 
mitted to their charge”; for in that happy land of Burm 
priesthood has, fortunately, found no root, the yellow- 
robed “ monks” being quite free from the sacerdotal tainé. 
Buddhism, once more to quote the author of The Light of 
Asia, extends “from Nepaul and Ceylon over the whe 
Eastern Peninsula to China, Japan, Thibet, Central Asia, 
Siberia, and even Swedish Lapland. India itself might 
fairly be included in this magnificent empire of belief, 
for, though the profession of Buddhism has for the most 
part passed away from the land of its birth, the 
mark of Gautama’s sublime teaching is stamped inefface- 
ably upon modern Brahmanism, and the most charac- 
teristic habits and convictions of the Hindus are clearly 
due to the benign influence of Buddha's precepts.” But 
it is at Rangoon that the International Buddhist Society 
have established their headquarters, and thence, in Sep- 
tember last, they issued to the world the first num- 
ber of Buddhism, an illustrated quarterly review, which 
I would commend to the attention of all who wish to 
understand and appreciate the great faith of Asia. Here 
we have a work written by experts, most of them pro- 
fessing the religion which they expound; all of them 
deeply sensible of its claims to reverential treatment at 
our hands. Sir Edwin Arnold in an introductory poem, 
to which a sad interest now attaches, poured forth his 
blessing upon the undertaking : 

“There came a message from the East to me, 

A message from the bank of Rangoon River; 
Where the Great Temple stands aloft, to see 
The waves dance down from Mandalay for ever.” 

So, as he pathetically adds: 

‘‘ Needs must I therefore listen, though I lie 

Stricken, and blind, and sorrowful.” 


And, in conclusion, he asks : 
‘‘From what diviner source or better fraught 
With old authority could earth receive 
Light of this fresh upsoaring of the Dawn 
Of Law, and Love, and Brotherhood to be 
For all her children—Light to all the World?” 


Then follows a remarkable unsigned “editorial” on 
“The Faith of the Future.” The writer points out that 


one among many misconceptions of Buddhism is the idea 
that it is a religion of the mysterious and of the occult. 
One of the causes which have contributed to this mis- 
apprehension is “the fact that the founders of a widely- 








spread mystical movement called Theosophy used—and 
some of their followers still use—many Buddhist technical 
terms in their works; one of the earlier of these, indeed, 
being termed ‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’ and containing as one 
of its fundamental teachings that very doctrine of 
the existence of an immortal soul in man _ which 
the Buddha so constantly denied.” This, as he tells us, 
“has had the unfortunate effect of widely spreading the 
belief that Buddhism is concerned with those very animistic 
conceptions which it alone, among the religions of the 
world, had utterly rejected.” The doctrine, therefore, of 
the immortal “ lodger soul” forms no part of the teachings 
of Gautama; nay, “ the idea of a Supreme Being Buddhism, 
void of animistic beliefs even in its conception of the 
nature of man, necessarily rejects in toto, and thus avoids 
the necessity of proclaiming that mystery into which it is 
not lawful to inquire, common to all the Theistic Creeds— 
the mystery, namely, of the origin of evil—the mystery 
which veils the answer to that terrible question, so fatal 
to all Theistic ideas, that question which must sooner 
or later demand attention from every thoughtful man: 
‘How can it be that Brahm 
Could make a world, and leave it miserable : 
Since if, all powerful, he leaves it so 


He is not good; and, if not powerful, 

He is not God?’ 
With all these speculations and _ beliefs, then, 
Buddhism as a religion has no concern ; its interest is fixed 
only on the life we live, its search only for the truth 
about existence, the secret of the attainment of good, the 
way of coming to a true and lasting happiness.” 

Very striking is the contrast, as drawn by the editor, 
between the results of our Western civilisation and of the 
teachings of him who showed the way to the Great Peace: 

‘Surely herein lies the right aim of all civilisation, the 

true test of the value of any effort after progress, whether 
it be called Civilisation, or Religion, or Philosophy: Does 
that system, in its application, tend to promote the general 
welfare of man; to enlarge their hearts with love, to expand 
their mental horizon; does it diminish the world’s misery, 
its poverty, its criminality; does it, in a single word, 
increase the happiness of those who pursue it? Is anyone 
in doubt of the answer which must be given to this ques- 
tion, as applied to the modern civilisatiom of the West? 
Apart altogether from the misery that that civilisation has 
spread in lands beyond its pale, can it be claimed that 
in its internal polity, that for its own peoples, it has 
brought with it any diminution of the world’s suffering, 
any diminution of its degradation, its misery, its crime? 
Above all, has it brought about any general increase of its 
native contentment, the extension of any such knowledge 
as promotes the spirit of mutual helpfulness rather than 
the curse of competition; has it brought to the peoples 
of the West a lasting increase of mental peace, of 
solidarity, of deep and enduring happiness? The voices 
of the vast armies of the Powers—ten million men torn 
from the useful service of humanity in field or factory or 
State, trained in the arts of death and devastation, waiting 
but a word to let Hell loose on earth; these have 
answered! Have answered that modern enlightenment has 
failed to calm the basest passions in the hearts of men; 
has failed—how bitterly those millions testify—to increase 
those virtues of solidarity whereon alone a lasting pro- 
gress can be built. Each year sees new millions of the 
nation’s wealth wasted in munitions of war, each year new 
millions accrue to the revenues of the Powers from the 
State-protected traffic in that drink that is undermining the 
health, the mental equilibrium, the lives of the children 
of the State; and surely these things, as also these crowded 
taverns, these overflowing gaols, these sad asylums, have 
added their testimony—is not their answer also ‘No’?” 


Contrast with this the fruits and products of Buddhism 
as set forth by its enthusiastic votary : 


“A religion unparalleled in the purity of its ethical 
teaching, unapproached in the sublimity of its higher doc- 
trine, a religion which, more than any other in the world, 
has served to civilise, to uplift, to elevate, to promote the 
happiness of mankind; a religion whose proudest boast it 
is that its altars are unstained by one drop of human 
blood; the religion of the Law of Truth proclaimed by the 
Great Sage of India, the knowledge and practice of which 
have brought peace into the lives of innumerable men... . 
The first of the Five Precepts which are binding on every 
Buddhist is the abstention from the taking of life, and the 
general adoption of this precept as a guide in life would 
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mean an immeasurable advance in humanity and in civili- 
sation. It would mean the substitution of rational arbi- 
tration for the horrors of warfare, and hence a vast 
reduction in those armaments that constitute so heavy a 
drain upon the resources of modern States; it would mean 
the abolition of capital punishment—a relic of barbarism 
out of keeping with modern progress; it would extend also 
to the animal creation the principles of humanity (and 
surely humane treatment should not be accorded only to 
those who, like human beings, are capable of self-defence), 
and abolish not alone the brutalities of the slaughter-house, 
but also the necessity for maintaining a class of men in 
an inhuman profession, in order to pander to the appetites 
of more civilised classes who would themselves recoil in 
horror from that slaughtering of animals that they are so 
careless of delegating to less fortunate men. The adoption 
of the Fifth Precept—the abstention from intoxicants— 
would mean at one stroke a vast reduction in insanity and 
crime and the abolition of one of the greatest curses of 
the age. .. . Buddhism, again, is the only great religion 
in which the injurious distinctions between the sexes are 
entirely absent; and where, as in Burma, that religion is 
thoroughly practised and lived up to, women are in every 
respect as free as men—free in the holding of property, 
free to claim divorce on the same grounds as men, having 
an equal claim with men upon their children—freer by far 
in all essential points than are their sisters in the Western 
nations.” 

Compare with the above what Mr. Fielding Hall 
writes in The Sonl of a People: 

“Truly this is not a creed for a soldier, not a creed for a 
fighting man of any kind, for what the soldier wants is a 
personal God who will always be on his side, always share 
his opinions, always support him against everyone else. 
But a law that points out unalterabiy that right is always 
right, and wrong always wrong, that nothing can alter one 
into the other, nothing can ever make killing righteous 
and violence honourable, that is no creed for a soldier. 
And Buddhism has ever done this. It never bent to 
popular opinion, never made itself a tool in the hands of 
worldly passion. It could not. You might as well say 
to gravity, ‘I want to lift this stone; please don’t act on 
it for a time,’ as expect Buddhism to assist you to make 
war. Buddhism is the unalterable law of righteousness, 
and cannot ally itself with evil, cannot ever be persuaded 
that under any circumstances evil can be good.” 

And again: 

“What is so terrible as a war of religion? There can 
never be a war of Buddhism. No ravished cauntry has 
ever borne witness to the prowess of the followers of the 
Buddha; no murdered men have poured out their blood 
on their hearth-stones, killed in his name; no ruined women 
have cursed his name to high heaven. He and his faith 
are clean of the stain of blood. He was the preacher of 
the Great Peace, of love, of charity, of compassion, and 
so clear is his teaching that it can never be misunder- 
stood.” 

Truly, a remarkable religion this! I would only add 
that the work to which I have called attention, and for 
which I pray a long and prosperous life, contains also a 
paper by Dr. Rhys Davids on Buddhist Ethics, an ex- 
tremely interesting article on “The Women of Burma,” by 
a native contributor signing himself M. M. Hla Oung (with 
which may be profitably compared Mr. Fielding Hall’s 
entertaining chapters on the same subject), and articles 
by Dr. Giuseppe de Lorenzo and Dr. Karl E. Neumann, 
besides a most instructive dissertation on the much-mis- 
understood “ Nibbana,” of which the writer says that 

“it is the goal of our religion, it is the keystone of the 

whole vast marvellous structure of ethics and philosophy 

that we know as Buddhism; the thought of its undying 
calm is the solace of our lives, and its attainment the 
hope of all our hearts.” 

G. G. GrEENWoop. 





AN INDISCRETION. 

IRELAND IN THE NEw Century. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, K.C.B., F.O.R.S.. London: John Murray. 
5s. net. 

Str Horace Piunxett, while still engaged upon this 

work, is said to have sometimes referred to it as “my 
at indiscretion,” and to have intended to dedicate it 

“to my enemies, for whom I have done much, but for 

whom it yet remains that I should write a book.” 

_ _ To have thus taken the public into his confidence and 

implicitly to have invited criticism of his aims and methods 


is characteristic of the Vice-President of the Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and a proof, if any were needed, that 
he, at any rate, is not deficient in that quality of moral 
courage which most Irishmen will sadly admit to be too rare 
in the public life of their country. The central position 
of the first and most interesting half of the volume is that 
the solution of Irish difficulties is to be found in the build- 
ing up of the national character. “The Irish question,” 
according to Sir H. Plunkett, “is a broad and deeply in- 
teresting human problem which has baffled generation after 
generation of a great and virile race, who complacently 
attribute their incapacity to master it to Irish perversity, 
and pass on, leaving it unsolved by Anglo-Saxons, and there- 
fore insoluble.” 

“It had been borne in upon me,” he writes in his 
preface, “in the course of a long study of Irish life, that 
our failure to rise to our opportunities and to give practical 
evidence of the intellectual qualities with which the race 
is admittedly gifted was due to certain defects of charac- 
ter, not ethicaily great, but economically paralysing. I 
need hardly say I refer to the lack of moral courage, 
initiative, independence, and self-reliance—defects which, 
however they may be accounted for, it is the first duty of 
modern Ireland to overcome.” 

These defects are indeed in no small measure, as the 
author is careful to point out, due to historical causes. 
Englishmen to-day, almost without exception, condemn 
the persecution of Irish Roman Catholics and the destruc- 
tion of Irish commerce in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but they are too apt to suppose that the harm 
has been all undone by the repeal of the Penal Code. Un- 
happily it is not so. The injury to Irish trade, for ex- 
ample, was trifling and temporary as compared with the 
tremendous and lasting injury to Irish character which 
the execution of these laws carried with it. “The real 
grievance lies in the fact that something had been taken 
from our industrial character which could not be remedied 
by the mere removal of restrictions. Not only had the 
tree been stripped, but the roots had been destroyed.” 
But the story of past wrongs “is for Englishmen to re 
member, for Irishmen to forget.” Therefore Sir Horace 
Plunkett, as an Irishman, dwells not much upon the past, but 
seeks rather to show how the cure for our ills of to-day 
may be found in effort by Irishmen in and for Ireland. 
In the course of diagnosis of the country’s malady the 
author is naturally led to consider certain “simple ex- 
planations ” which are current, such as that the origin of 
the evil is political, the evil is religious, or that it is neither 
one nor the other, but economic. Each of these he finds 
to be “based upon reasoning from imperfect knowledge 
of the facts of Irish life.” Into the discussion of the re- 
lations between the various religious bodies (especially 
of the Roman Catholic Church) and the economic progress 
of the country it is not very profitable to enter; for, on 
the one hand organised Protestantism, as such, does 
not seem to be in touch with the realities of Irish 
life, and, on the other hand, if, as has constantly 
been asserted of late, the authority of the Roman Catholic 
clergy over their flocks is strained beyond the legitimate 
bounds, those outside the Romam obedience will do no 
good, and possibly much harm, by their intervention. Be 
the extent of the evil great or small, it must be cured from 
within, not from without. And, even so, if the cure is 
not to be worse than the disease, would-be reformers must 
adopt a method and position very different from those, for 
instance, of Mr. Michael McCarthy and Mr. F. Hugh 
O'Donnell. _ It is, of course, difficult to touch such a subject 
at all without evoking bitter controversy, nor has Sir 
Horace Plunkett escaped sharp criticism from both sides ; 
yet his chapter on “ The Influence of Religion” is at once 
an appeal to the outside world not to be credulous of 
sweeping charges against the Irish Roman Catholic clergy, 
and to the clergy themselves not to strain the bonds of 
allegiance so tightly as to provoke an anti-religious 
reaction. 

“As I gauge the several forces now operating in Ireland,” 
he says, “I am convinced that if an anti-clerical move- 
ment similar to that which other Roman Catholic coun- 


tries have witnessed, were to succeed in discrediting the 
priesthood and lowering them in public estimation, it 
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would be followed by a moral, social, and political degrada- 

tion which would blight, or at least postpone, our hopes 

of a national regeneration.” 

Sir Horace Plunkett also puts with singular force the 
national, as distinct from the sectarian, aspect of the 
University question. After deploring the absence from 
Ireland of any diffused culture such as would aid the 
study of economic problems, he goes on to say: 

“From the fact that Maynooth by its constitution could 
never have developed into a great national university, and 
that Trinity College has never, as a matter of fact, done 
so, and has thus in my opinion missed a great opportunity, 
it has come about that Ireland has been without any great 
centre of thought whose influence would have tended to 
leaven the mass of mental inactivity or random thinking so 
prevalent in Ireland and would have created a body of 
educated public opinion sufficiently informed and potent to 
secure the study and discussion on their merits of ques- 
tions of vital interest to the country. The demoralising 
atmosphere of partisanship which hangs over Ireland 
would, I am convinced, gradually give way before an 
organised system of education with a thoroughly demo- 
cratic university at its head, which would diffuse araongst 
the people at large a sense of the value of a balanced 
judgment on, and a true appreciation of, the real forces 
with which Ireland has to deal in building up her for- 
tunes.” 


The chief defect of the book is that the author seems 
(not unnaturally) to overestimate the importance of 
economics, especially in respect of the movement with 
which he has himself been so honourably associated, 
whilst, at the same time, he distinctly underestimates the 
importance and even the success of political efforts. To 
take one instance only, the Land Act of 1881 was the direct 
result of fierce political action. But until the Act con 
ceded the principle of the “ Three F’s ”—fixity of tenure, 
fair rent, and free sale—the co-operative movement could 
not have made any progress. Even as it is, the fear of 
an increase in the judicial rent disproportionate to actual 
benefit received has stood in the way of the more general 
adoption of co-operative projects. How would it have been 
in the days before 1881, when the rent could be, and often 
was, increased (nay, sometimes doubled or trebled) at the 
sole pleasure of landlord or agent? The ultimate failure of 
the Ralahine experiment, referred to in a footnote to 
page 184, is proof enough of the impossibility of building 
any secure co-operative superstructure upon a system of 
tenure which permitted and encouraged confiscation of the 
tenants’ property. 

So with the larger question of self-government. It is 
strange that the same practical experiences of Irish life 
which, as he tells us, have gradually brought Sir Horace 
Plunkett to recognise the value of the work of the Gaelic 
League and the necessity for University reform have not 
carried him further. He himself shows us how the in- 
trusion of English ideas in the sphere of education has 
resulted in the application and retention of a system wholly 
unsuited to Ireland; and it is not the want of university 
education alone which is responsible for what he describes 
as an atmosphere which allows no question to be discussed 
on its merits. The village attomey who declared that 
“every pound of butter made in Ireland must be made on 
Nationalist principles, or it sha’n’t be made at all,” was 
in his own crude way giving voice to the legitimate sus- 
picion to which all new departures that seem to lead 
away from the national ideal must always be subject so 
long as the demand for self-government remains unsatisfied. 

It would, of course, be easy enough to lay stress upon 
the many points of disagreement between Sir Horace 
Plunkett and the majority of his countrymen. Unionist and 
Nationalist critics have alike done so, each party seizing 
upon isolated sentences, and thus discovering either a 
“ prolonged insult to the Irish people” or a “ truckling to 
the Separatist.” Such criticism is much to be regretted. 


Sir Horace Plunkett has set a very fine example of courtesy, 
and he has clearly taken extreme pains to be fair and even 
generous in those cases in which he is from one cause or 
another unable to enter into his opponents’ point of view. 
The more carefully the book is studied as a whole, the 
more clearly does it appear that it is full of the love of 








Ireland. Unlike most Irish Unionists, with whom con- 
siderations of class or sect are predominant, Sir Horace 
Plunkett supports the Union because he believes that its 
maintenance is necessary in the best interests of his 


country. For just the same cause the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen are Home Rulers because they believe 
that national government is best for all peoples and essen- 
tial to the prosperity of their own. Such men cannot but 
regret that so good and able an Irishman should, as it 
seems to them, be deaf to the call of his country in the 
battle for her national rights. Yet, just as he bears 
witness to the sincerity and unselfishness of purpose of his 
opponents on both sides of politics, so they recognise these 
same qualities in him; and, however wrong they feel many 
of his conclusions to be, however exaggerated the import- 
ance which he attaches to the economic as contrasted with 
the political and again with the language movements, most 
of them realise that his voice is, when all is said and done, 
the voice of a lover of Ireland. 





RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Last SHEAVEsS. Sermons by Alexander Maclaren, DD., Litt.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1903. Pp. xii.-310. 58. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE. By George Matheson, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., etc. Ishmael to Daniel. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1903. Pp. xi.-351. 6s. 

Tue TovucH oF Gop; AND OTHER SERMONS. By Hugh Mac- 
millan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., etc. London: S. C. Brown, 
Langham, and Co. 1903. Pp. 205. 3s. 6d. 

My STRUGGLE ror LIGHT: CONFESSIONS OF A PREACHER. 
R. Wimmer. London: Williams and Norgate. 
Pp. 216. 3s. 6d. 

THE word “last” in Dr. Maclaren’s title is a sad sound, 
not only to his Manchester congregation, to which these 
final sermons are dedicated, but to the larger world 
of readers. Here he remains as we know him, grave and 
strong and strenuous, hopeful and inspiring and consoling. 
Of course, he is evangelically orthodox; to him all words 
of Jesus are words of God, and all words recorded in the 
Gospels are words of Jesus, and the spiritual life of Chris- 
tianity is inseparable from an actual and historical In- 
carnation, Resurrection, and Atonement. But in his 
orthodoxy there is an element which must compel the 
adherence of the most undogmatic Christian and the most 
sceptical man of the world—the constant appeal to per- 
sonal experience and personal responsibility. The reader 
who does not come altogether prepared to accept all Dr. 
Maclaren’s assumptions must acknowledge that there is 
something in his deepest experience which does in some 
sense respond to them; /alis cum. sis, not ulinam noster 
esses, but utinam vester essem. If orthodoxy is ever to 
win the world of serious and thinking men it must be in 
this way, by showing itself in harmony with the highest 
self at its highest moments. 

Dr. Matheson has many of the qualifications of a 
preacher—a strong sense of actual life, with all its needs 
and dangers, great fertility in illustration, and unfailing 
liveliness in his way of putting things. But these qualities 
are spoiled, to our mind at least, by two great defects, one 
of manner and one of matter. In manner he will be smart at 
all hazards. “If in the portrait of Boaz we saw the antici- 
pation of a Girls’ Friendly Society, we see in the portrait 
of Mephibosheth the anticipation of a Home for In- 
curables” (p. 201). “This” (Jonah) “is not the pic- 
ture of a youth who became nautical to continue the 
privilege of being naughty” (p. 221). Dr. Matheson 
is not often so bad as this, but he often comes near to it. 
In matter, his explanation of his narratives is reckless and 
fanciful beyond all belief. We do not quarrel with him 
because he takes them all at their face value, without 
literary analysis or historical reconstruction; that is his 
point of view, and he gives fair warning of it in his preface. 
But, for the sake of a modern moral, he reads them into 
something which is not their face value at all. When we 
are told that Aaron was specially qualified for a priest 
because he had the responsive and sympathetic character 
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he was too far spent to enjoy them. “ Why am I so old, so 
worn out ?” he cries, in the midst of a letter — 
his tardy triumph. “I am ill with eighteen horse-power. 


cough like six donkeys with the glanders.” This was in 
1868, and in the spring of 1869 he died. He reminds one 
somewhat of Benjamin Haydon, who died yet more tragically 
after a far more hopeless struggle for fame. There are still 
good judges who esteem Berlioz one of the greatest masters 





of the world, and one would like to believe that they are 
right. 
EARLY VICTORIAN. 
Memorrs OF ANNA MaRiA WILHELMINA PICKERING. Edited by 
her son Spencer Pickering, F.R.S. Together with extracts 


from the Journals of her father John Spencer Stanhope, 

F.R.S., describing his Travels and Imprisonment under 

Napoleon. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net. 
It is impossible to find fault with a lady of nearly eighty 
who spends her last years in jotting down the memories cf 
her youth as a matter of duty, though apparently without 
any thought of publication. It would be as absurd to find 
fault with one’s grandmother for her moments of innocent 
and cheerful garrulity. But we have a right to complain 
of the indolence with which editors and publishers have 
allowed her simple-hearted gossip to appear in this solid 
volume without abreviation, without tables of contents, 
without dates, headlines, arrangement, or any other guide 
through the chaos of casual reminiscences. Somewhere 
in the book, a footnote remarks: “ The editor, and not the 
author, must be blamed for such diffuseness as may appear 
in these pages.” We entirely agree, but that statement 
does not release the editor from blame. The diffuseness 
is overwhelming. What little is solid in the memories is 
hopelessly lost in the waste of waters. Mrs. Pickering’s 
own recollections fill 350 pages of the ponderous volume, 
and every point of real value might safely have been put 
into 100. She herself knew the beauty of compression, as 
many know it, in the case of other people. She prepared 
for publication her own father’s notes on his two years’ 
imprisonment, and we are told she reduced them to a half 
or even a third. They now run to 200 pages, and still are 
not short enough. If they had run to 600 pages, they 
would have been unendurable. No doubt the editor may 
excuse himself on the plea of a pious care for his mother’s 
work. Buta finer and more industrious piety would have 
prompted him to follow his mother’s example. As it is, 
the book may stand for another instance of the Homeric 
saying about the fools who do not know how much the 
half exceeds the whole. 

As a future guide, let us give a few instances of the 
kind of passages the editor might have omitted with much 
advantage. He should have struck out all the pages be- 
ginning with such words as “My maternal grandfather,” 
or “ My Uncle Charles was in the Church,” or “My Aunt 
Hudson had great powers of writing, and was extremely 
witty.” He should have struck out such passages as the 
following : 

Lady Andover was a person of great ability and had a 
most powerful mind. She had also the family 
genius for art, and in the drawing-room at Holkham there 
was a very remarkable picture, painted by her when she 
was only fifteen years old, of Belisarius begging, 1n which 
there were about five life-sized figures. 

Or such as this: 

Another expedition which I remember, was to the top cf 
the Drachenfels, all of us being mounted on donkeys. Then 
we went by steamer to the island of Nonnenwerth, where 
we were shown over the Convent, and rambled about the 
island, listening to the nightingales and gathering handfuls 
of lilies of the valley, of which the woods were full. We 
then dined at Kénigswinter, and returned by the boat. We 
used sometimes to take a very long walk and come back 
by the boat. 

And he ought to have struck out the lines composed 
by Uncle Charles (who was in the Church), beginning : 
Dear Anna Maria, 
Who can but desire 
To hear that you’re healthy and happy and good. 
And lively Eliza, 
I hope she grows wiser, 
And taller to-day than she yesterday stood. 


No doubt the verses were considered quite an achieve 
ment for a clerical uncle and a member of the aristocracy, 
but what we mean is that the cockney rhymes are atrocious 
and the world is none the richer for the record of such 
efforts. Yet quite twothirds of the book is taken up with 
this sort of thing, and if only the editor had left it all to the 
inexhaustible mercy of oblivion, the rest of the memoirs 
might have had a chance of being read. Nor can we 
understand the piety of allowing a mother to begin a 
chapter, “ Spring was now coming on,” and compelling the 
unhappy reader to search back through twenty-seven pages 
and work out a calculation in ages and births before he can 
discover that the spring intended must have been 1841. 

But if there is anyone left in these times with infinite 
leisure and a mind that nothing can bore, he will find it 
worth while to glance through this book for one quality 
alone. It breathes the very soul of the Early Victorian 
age. Here we see again in flesh and blood the kind of 
people about whom Thackeray tried in vain to be cynical— 
the kind of young ladies whom Dickens tried in vain to 
transfigure into heroines. These are the people of the eariy 
“Punch.” At a step we are back in the age of side 
whiskers, pegtop trousers, bag nets, porkpie hats, Bal- 
morals, hoops, Prince Albert, and Monckton Milnes. There 
is a queer innocence and simplicity about it all—an air of 
clerical anecdotage and seaside lodgings, rather attractive. 
Everybody of any gentility sketches a little, ventures up 
the Rhine, and dances the polka. We read: 


Everyone who danced the polka at our ball, became, from 
that moment, marked people of fashion, and remained so. 


When an Archbishop‘s slippers had holes in them, he 
described them as “holy relics,” and the sanctified joke 
made society ring. It was a time when people gave break- 
fasts, girls looked “arch,” and there was much tender 
chatter about “the dear Queen.” One of the pleasantest 
pictures in the book is of Her late Majesty at a “ Queen’s 
Ball”—date, as usual, uncertain, but apparently in the 
forties : 

The Queen enjoyed herself very much, and took part in 
the dancing, but danced quadrilles only. It was most 
amusing to see her dance. The fashion of walking, 1n- 
stead of dancing, was then coming in, and people went 
gliding and slipping about, never thinking of doing the 
proper steps. Not so the Queen; her idea of dancing was 
to conscientiously do all the steps she had been taught as a 
girl, Pas de Basque, Pas de Bourrée, Chassée Croissée, &c. 
She wore her gown very short, showing her ankles and 
sandalled shoes. 

Certainly, it is a picture of another age than ours, and 
as such the book possesses a charm for the imaginative 
heart that is not affrighted by gentle dulness and its joke. 
That was evidently the atmosphere of the times and circles 
in which the authoress moved, and there is even a certain 
delight to be had from her entire unconsciousness that such 
an atmosphere was at all peculiar or that anything else 
existed in the world outside her own genteel society. 

Her father’s account of his visit to Spain during the 
Peninsular War, his capture by the French at Barcelona, 
and detention at Verdun, his travels in Saxony while Napo- 
leon was making his last struggle for supremacy—all this 
is naturally of wider interest, though his way of looking at 
the great events of the world is singularly like his daughter's 
aspect of harmless trivialities. But he contrived to see 
Napoleon once or twice, and his description of the con- 
queror on his way to Moscow is, perhaps, worth quoting : 

He was in a coloured night-cap, not a very Imperial, nor, 
at any time, a becoming, costume: he had travelled all 
night, which, also, is neither calculated to improve a man’s 
beauty, nor to shed a ray of good-humour over his coun- 
tenance. His face was swollen, his complexion sallow and 
livid; his eyes—but it is impossible to describe the expres- 
sion of those eyes. There was in them a depth of reflec- 
tion, a power of intention (if I may so call it) of seeing 1ato 
the souls of men; there was a murkiness, a dark scowl, that 
made me exclaim, “‘ Nothing in the world would tempt me 
to go one hour in that carriage with that man!” 

Which is about as fine an instance of bathos or the 


art of sinking as we have ever seem 
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THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 

Buppaism: An Illustrated Quarterly Review. Printed and 
ublished for the International Buddhist Society, by the 
anthawaddy Printing Works, Rangoon, Burma. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago there arose on the 
banks of the Ganges a great teacher who taught his disci- 
ples, as a first principle of religion, to do no harm to any 
living thing; to cultivate goodwill without measure, and 
compassion without stint ; who taught a religion of love and 
self-culture with no supernatural sanctions; no threats of 
punishment by an offended Deity ; no promised reward of 
immortal happiness to come. Yet the faith which he taught 
has existed during twenty-five centuries, and at this day 
claims the allegiance of more than one-third of mankind. 
It is a faith which has been much misrepresented and little 
understood in our Western world, but now it is beginning, 
not only to claim sympathetic attention, but even to make 
converts among European thinkers of no mean rank. Mr. 
Fielding Hall, by his delightful book, Te Soul of a People, 
has caused many an English reader to reflect, not altogether 
in a spirit of self-gratulation, upon the mild and humane 
influences of Buddhism, as it is revealed in the life and 
thoughts of a people whose country has been less than 
twenty years annexed to our “ free, tolerant, and unaggres- 
sive Empire.” 

For it is now rather on the Irawadi than on the Ganges 
that the faith and tenets of the Buddha can be studied in 
something like their pristine simplicity, free from those ex- 
travagances which, as Sir Edwin Arnold well said, are, 
where they exist, “ to be referred to that inevitable degrada- 
tion which priesthoods always inflict upon great ideas com- 
mitted to their charge”; for in that happy land of Burm 
priesthood has, fortunately, found no root, the yellow- 
robed “ monks” being quite free from the sacerdotal tainé. 
Buddhism, once more to quote the author of The Light of 
Asia, extends “from Nepaul and Ceylon over the «hoe 
Eastern Peninsula to China, Japan, Thibet, Central Asia, 
Siberia, and even Swedish Lapland. India itself might 
fairly be included in this magnificent empire of belief, 
for, though the profession of Buddhism has for the most 
part passed away from the land of its birth, the 
mark of Gautama’s sublime teaching is stamped inefface- 
ably upon modern Brahmanism, and the most charac- 
teristic habits and convictions of the Hindus are clearly 
due to the benign influence of Buddha’s precepts.” But 
it is at Rangoon that the International Buddhist Society 
have established their headquarters, and thence, in Sep- 
tember last, they issued to the world the first num- 
ber of Buddhism, an illustrated quarterly review, which 
I would commend to the attention of all who wish to 
understand and appreciate the great faith of Asia. Here 
we have a work written by experts, most of them pro- 
fessing the religion which they expound; all of them 
deeply sensible of its claims to reverential treatment at 
our hands. Sir Edwin Arnold in an introductory poem, 
to which a sad interest now attaches, poured forth his 
blessing upon the undertaking : 

“There came a message from the East to me, 

A message from the bank of Rangoon River; 
Where the Great Temple stands aloft, to see 
The waves dance down from Mandalay for ever.” 

So, as he pathetically adds: 

‘‘Needs must I therefore listen, though I lie 

Stricken, and blind, and sorrowful.” 

And, in conclusion, he asks : 

“From what diviner source or better fraught 

With old authority could earth receive 

Light of this fresh upsoaring of the Dawn 

Of Law, and Love, and Brotherhood to be 

For all her children—Light to all the World?” 

Then follows a remarkable unsigned “editorial” on 

“The Faith of the Future.” The writer points out that 

one among many misconceptions of Buddhism is the idea 

that it is a religion of the mysterious and of the occult. 

One of the causes which have contributed to this mis- 

apprehension is “the fact that the founders of a widely- 





spread mystical movement called Theosophy used—and 
some of their followers still use—many Buddhist technical 
terms in their works; one of the earlier of these, indeed, 
being termed ‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’ and containing as one 
of its fundamental teachings that very doctrine of 
the existence of an immortal soul in man_ which 
the Buddha so constantly denied.” This, as he tells us, 
“has had the unfortunate effect of widely spreading the 
belief that Buddhism is concerned with those very animistic 
conceptions which it alone, among the religions of the 
world, had utterly rejected.” The doctrine, therefore, of 
the immortal “ lodger soul” forms no part of the teachings 
of Gautama ; nay, “ the idea of a Supreme Being Buddhism, 
void of animistic beliefs even in its conception of the 
nature of man, necessarily rejects i# toto, and thus avoids 
the necessity of proclaiming that mystery into which it is 
not lawful to inquire, common to all the Theistic Creeds— 
the mystery, namely, of the origin of evil—the mystery 
which veils the answer to that terrible question, so fatal 
to all Theistic ideas, that question which must sooner 
or later demand attention from every thoughtful man: 
‘ How can it be that Brahm 
Could make a world, and leave it miserable: 
Since if, all powerful, he leaves it so 


He is not good; and, if not powerful, 

He is not God?’ 
With all these speculations and _ beliefs, then, 
Buddhism as a religion has no concern ; its interest is fixed 
only on the life we live, its search only for the truth 
about existence, the secret of the attainment of good, the 
way of coming to a true and lasting happiness.” 

Very striking is the contrast, as drawn by the editor, 
between the results of our Western civilisation and of the 
teachings of him who showed the way to the Great Peace: 

‘Surely herein lies the right aim of all civilisation, the 

true test of the value of any effort after progress, whether 
it be called Civilisation, or Religion, or Philosophy: Does 
that system, in its application, tend to promote the general 
welfare of man; to enlarge their hearts with love, to expand 
their mental horizon; does it diminish the world’s misery, 
its poverty, its criminality; does it, in a single word, 
increase the happiness of those who pursue it? Is anyone 
in doubt of the answer which must be given to this ques- 
tion, as applied to the modern civilisatiom of the West? 
Apart altogether from the misery that that civilisation has 
spread in lands beyond its pale, can it be claimed that 
in its internal polity, that for its own peoples, it has 
brought with it any diminution of the world’s suffering, 
any diminution of its degradation, its misery, its crime? 
Above all, has it brought about any general increase of its 
native contentment, the extension of any such knowledge 
as promotes the spirit of mutual helpfulness rather than 
the curse of competition; has it brought to the peoples 
of the West a lasting increase of mental peace, of 
solidarity, of deep and enduring happiness? The voices 
of the vast armies of the Powers—ten million men torn 
from the useful service of humanity in field or factory or 
State, trained in the arts of death and devastation, waiting 
but a word to let Hell loose on earth; these have 
answered! Have answered that modern enlightenment has 
failed to calm the basest passions in the hearts of men; 
has failed—how bitterly those millions testify—to increase 
those virtues of solidarity whereon alone a lasting pro- 
gress can be built. Each year sees new millions of the 
nation’s wealth wasted in munitions of war, each year new 
millions accrue to the revenues of the Powers from the 
State-protected traffic in that drink that is undermining the 
health, the mental equilibrium, the lives of the children 
of the State; and surely these things, as also these crowded 
taverns, these overflowing gaols, these sad asylums, have 
added their testimony—is not their answer also ‘No’?” 


Contrast with this the fruits and products of Buddhism 
as set forth by its enthusiastic votary : 


“A religion unparalleled in the purity of its ethical 
teaching, unapproached in the sublimity of its higher doc- 
trine, a religion which, more than any other in the world, 
has served to civilise, to uplift, to elevate, to promote the 
happiness of mankind; a religion whose proudest boast it 
is that its altars are unstained by one drop of human 
blood; the religion of the Law of Truth proclaimed by the 
Great Sage of India, the knowledge and practice of which 
have brought peace into the lives of innumerable men. . . . 
The first of the Five Precepts which are binding on every 
Buddhist is the abstention from the taking of life, and the 
general adoption of this precept as a guide in life would 
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mean an immeasurable advance in humanity and in civili- 
sation. It would mean the substitution of rational arbi- 
tration for the horrors of warfare, and hence a vast 
reduction in those armaments that constitute so heavy a 
drain upon the resources of modern States; it would mean 
the abolition of capital punishment—a relic of barbarism 
out of keeping with modern progress; it would extend also 
to the animal creation the principles of humanity (and 
urely humane treatment should not be accorded only to 
those who, like human beings, are capable of self-defence), 
and abolish not alone the brutalities of the slaughter-house, 
but also the necessity for maintaining a class of men in 
an inhuman profession, in order to pander to the appetites 
of more civilised classes who would themselves recoil in 
horror from that slaughtering of animals that they are so 
careless of delegating to less fortunate men. The adoption 
of the Fifth Precept—the abstention from intoxicants— 
would mean at one stroke a vast reduction in insanity and 
crime and the abolition of one of the greatest curses of 
the age. ... Buddhism, again, is the only great religion 
in which the injurious distinctions between the sexes are 
entirely absent; and where, as in Burma, that religion is 
thoroughly practised and lived up to, women are in every 
respect as free as men—free in the holding of property, 
free to claim divorce on the same grounds as men, having 
an equal claim with men upon their children—freer by far 
in all essential points than are their sisters in the Western 
nations.”’ 

Compare with the above what Mr. Fielding Hall 
writes in The Sonl of a People: 

“Truly this is not a creed for a soldier, not a creed for a 
fighting man of any kind, for what the soldier wants is a 
personal God who will always be on his side, always share 
his opinions, always support him against everyone else. 
But a law that points out unalterably that right is always 
right, and wrong always wrong, that nothing can alter one 
into the other, nothing can ever make killing righteous 
and violence honourable, that is no creed for a soldier. 
And Buddhism has ever done this. It never bent to 
popular opinion, never made itself a tool in the hands of 
worldly passion. It could not. You might as well say 
to gravity, ‘I want to lift this stone; please don’t act on 
it for a time,’ as expect Buddhism to assist you to make 
war. Buddhism is the unalterable law of righteousness, 
and cannot ally itself with evil, cannot ever be persuaded 
that under any circumstances evil can be good.” 

And again: 

“What is so terrible as a war of religion? There can 
never be a war of Buddhism. No ravished cauntry has 
ever borne witness to the prowess of the followers of the 
Buddha; no murdered men have poured out their blood 
on their hearth-stones, killed in his name; no ruined women 
have cursed his name to high heaven. He and his faith 
are clean of the stain of blood. He was the preacher of 
the Great Peace, of love, of charity, of compassion, and 
so clear is his teaching that it can never be misunder- 
stood.” 

Truly, a remarkable religion this! I would only add 
that the work to which I have called attention, and for 
which I pray a long and prosperous life, contains also a 
paper by Dr. Rhys Davids on Buddhist Ethics, an ex- 
tremely interesting article on “ The Women of Burma,” by 
a native contributor signing himself M. M. Hla Oung (with 
which may be profitably compared Mr. Fielding Hall’s 
entertaining chapters on the same subject), and articles 
by Dr. Giuseppe de Lorenzo and Dr. Karl E. Neumann, 
besides a most instructive dissertation on the much-mis- 
understood “ Nibbana,” of which the writer says that 

“it is the goal of our religion, it is the keystone of the 

whole vast marvellous structure of ethics and philosophy 

that we know as Buddhism; the thought of its undying 
calm is the solace of our lives, and its attainment the 
hope of all our hearts.” 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 





AN INDISCRETION. 

IRELAND IN THE New Century. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, K.C.B., F.O.R.S. London: John Murray. 
ss. net. 

Str Horace PLunKETT, while still engaged upon this 

work, is said to have sometimes referred to it as “my 

great indiscretion,” and to have intended to dedicate it 

“to my enemies, for whom I have done much, but for 

whom it yet remains that I should write a book.” 

To have thus taken the public into his confidence and 
implicitly to have invited criticism of his aims and methods 


is characteristic of the Vice-President of the Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and a proof, if any were needed, that 
he, at any rate, is not deficient in that quality of moral 
courage which most Irishmen will sadly admit to be too rare 
in the public life of their country. The central position 
of the first and most interesting half of the volume is that 
the solution of Irish difficulties is to be found in the build- 
ing up of the national character. “The Irish question,” 
according to Sir H. Plunkett, “is a broad and deeply in- 
teresting human problem which has baffled generation after 
generation of a great and virile race, who complacently 
attribute their incapacity to master it to Irish perversity, 
and pass on, leaving it unsolved by Anglo-Saxons, and there- 
fore insoluble.” 

“It had been borne in upon me,” he writes in his 
preface, “in the course of a long study of Irish life, that 
our failure to rise to our opportunities and to give practical 
evidence of the intellectual qualities with which the race 
is admittedly gifted was due to certain defects of charac- 
ter, not ethicaily great, but economically paralysing. I 
need hardly say I refer to the lack of moral courage, 
initiative, independence, and self-reliance—defects which, 
however they may be accounted for, it is the first duty of 
modern Ireland to overcome.” 

These defects are indeed in no small measure, as the 
author is careful to point out, due to historical causes. 
Englishmen to-day, almost without exception, condemn 
the persecution of Irish Roman Catholics and the destruc- 
tion of Irish commerce in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but they are too apt to suppose that the harm 
has been all undone by the repeal of the Penal Code. Un- 
happily it is not so. The injury to Irish trade, for ex- 
ample, was trifling and temporary as compared with the 
tremendous and lasting injury to Irish character which 
the execution of these laws carried with it. “The real 
grievance lies in the fact that something had been taken 
from our industrial character which could not be remedied 
by the mere removal of restrictions. Not only had the 
tree been stripped, but the roots had been destroyed.” 
But the story of past wrongs “is for Englishmen to re- 
member, for Irishmen to forget.” Therefore Sir Horace 
Plunkett, as an Irishman, dwells not much upon the past, but 
seeks rather to show how the cure for our ills of to-day 
may be found in effort by Irishmen in and for Ireland. 
In the course of diagnosis of the country’s malady the 
author is naturally led to consider certain “simple ex- 
planations ” which are current, such as that the origin of 
the evil is political, the evil is religious, or that it is neither 
one nor the other, but economic. Each of these he finds 
to be “based upon reasoning from imperfect knowledge 
of the facts of Irish life.” Into the discussion of the re- 
lations between the various religious bodies (especially 
of the Roman Catholic Church) and the economic progress 
of the country it is not very profitable to enter; for, on 
the one hand organised Protestantism, as such, does 
not seem to be in touch with the realities of Irish 
life, and, on the other hand, if, as has constantly 
been asserted of late, the authority of the Roman Catholic 
clergy over their flocks is strained beyond the legitimate 
bounds, those outside the Roman obedience will do no 
good, and possibly much harm, by their intervention. Be 
the extent of the evil great or small, it must be cured from 
within, not from without. And, even so, if the cure is 
not to be worse than the disease, would-be reformers must 
adopt a method and position very different from those, for 
instance, of Mr. Michael McCarthy and Mr. F. Hugh 
O'Donnell. It iis, of course, difficult to touch such a subject 
at all without evoking bitter controversy, nor has Sir 
Horace Plunkett escaped sharp criticism from both sides ; 
yet his chapter on “ The Influence of Religion” is at once 
an appeal to the outside world not to be credulous of 
sweeping charges against the Irish Roman Catholic clergy, 
and to the clergy themselves not to strain the bonds of 
allegiance so tightly as to provoke an anti-religious 
reaction. 

“As I gauge the several forces now operating in Ireland,” 
he says, “I am convinced that if an anti-clerical move- 
ment similar to that which other Roman Catholic coun- 
tries have witnessed, were to succeed in discrediting the 
priesthood and lowering them in public estimation, it 
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would be followed by a moral, social, and political degrada- 

tion which would blight, or at least postpone, our hopes 

of a national regeneration.” 

Sir Horace Plunkett also puts with singular force the 
national, as distinct from the sectarian, aspect of the 
University question. After deploring the absence from 
Ireland of any diffused culture such as would aid the 
study of economic problems, he goes on to say: 

‘“From the fact that Maynooth by its constitution could 
never have developed into a great national university, and 
that Trinity College has never, as a matter of fact, done 
so, and has thus in my opinion missed a great opportunity, 
it has come about that Ireland has been without any great 
centre of thought whose influence would have tended to 
leaven the mass of mental inactivity or random thinking so 
prevalent in Ireland and would have created a body of 
educated public opinion sufficiently informed and potent to 
secure the study and discussion on their merits of ques- 
tions of vital interest to the country. The demoralising 
atmosphere of partisanship which hangs over Ireland 
would, I am convinced, gradually give way before an 
organised system of education with a thoroughly demo- 
cratic university at its head, which would diffuse amongst 
the people at large a sense of the value of a balanced 
judgment on, and a true appreciation of, the real forces 
with which Ireland has to deal in building up her for- 
tunes.” 


The chief defect of the book is that the author seems 
(not unnaturally) to overestimate the importance of 
economics, especially in respect of the movement with 
which he has himself been so honourably associated, 
whilst, at the same time, he distinctly underestimates the 
importance and even the success of political efforts. To 
take one instance only, the Land Act of 1881 was the direct 
result of fierce political action. But until the Act con 
ceded the principle of the “ Three F’s ”—fixity of tenure, 
fair rent, and free sale—the co-operative movement could 
not have made any progress. Even as it is, the fear of 
an increase in the judicial rent disproportionate to actual 
benefit received has stood in the way of the more general 
adoption of co-operative projects. How would it have been 
in the days before 1881, when the rent could be, and often 
was, increased (nay, sometimes doubled or trebled) at the 
sole pleasure of landlord or agent? The ultimate failure of 
the Ralahine experiment, referred to in a footnote to 
page 184, is proof enough of the impossibility of building 
any secure co-operative superstructure upon a system of 
tenure which permitted and encouraged confiscation of the 
tenants’ property. 

So with the larger question of self-government. It is 
strange that the same practical experiences of Irish life 
which, as he tells us, have gradually brought Sir Horace 
Plunkett to recognise the value of the work of the Gaelic 
League and the necessity for University reform have not 
carried him further. He himself shows us how the in- 
trusion of English ideas in the sphere of education has 
resulted in the application and retention of a system wholly 
unsuited to Ireland; and it is not the want of university 
education alone which is responsible for what he describes 
as an atmosphere which allows no question to be discussed 
on its merits. The village attorney who declared that 
“every pound of butter made in Ireland must be made on 
Nationalist principles, or it sha’n’t be made at all,” was 
in his own crude way giving voice to the legitimate sus- 
picion to which all new departures that seem to lead 
away from the national ideal must always be subject so 
long as the demand for self-government remains unsatisfied. 

It would, of course, be easy enough to lay stress upon 
the many points of disagreement between Sir Horace 
Plunkett and the majority of his countrymen. Unionist and 
Nationalist critics have alike done so, each party seizing 
upon isolated sentences, and thus discovering either a 
“ prolonged insult to the Irish people” or a “ truckling to 
the Separatist.” Such criticism is much to be regretted. 
Sir Horace Plunkett has set a very fine example of courtesy, 
and he has clearly taken extreme pains to be fair and even 
generous in those cases in which he is from one cause or 
another unable to enter into his opponents’ point of view. 
The more carefully the book is studied as a whole, the 
more clearly does it appear that it is full of the love of 








Unlike most Irish Unionists, with whom con- 
siderations of class or sect are predominant, Sir Horace 
Plunkett supports the Union because he believes that its 
maintenance is necessary in the best interests of his 


Ireland. 


country. For just the same cause the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen are Home Rulers because they believe 
that national government is best for all peoples and essen- 
tial to the prosperity of their own. Such men cannot but 
regret that so good and able an Irishman should, as it 
seems to them, be deaf to the call of his country in the 
battle for her national rights. Yet, just as he bears 
witness to the sincerity and unselfishness of purpose of his 
opponents on both sides of politics, so they recognise these 
same qualities in him; and, however wrong they feel many 
of his conclusions to be, however exaggerated the import- 
ance which he attaches to the economic as contrasted with 
the political and again with the language movements, most 
of them realise that his voice is, when all is said and done, 
the voice of a lover of Ireland. 





RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Last SHEAVES. Sermons by Alexander Maclaren, DD., Litt.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1903. Pp. xii.-310. 58. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE. By George Matheson, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., etc. Ishmael to Daniel. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1903. Pp. xi.-351. 6s. 

THe Tovucn oF Gop; AND OTHER SERMONS. By Hugh Mac- 
millan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., etc. London: S. C. Brown, 
Langham, and Co. 1903. Pp. 205. 3s. 6d. 


My STRUGGLE FoR LIGHT: CONFESSIONS OF A PREACHER. By 
R. Wimmer. London: Williams and Norgate. 1903. 
Pp. 216. 3s. 6d. 


THE word “last” in Dr. Maclaren’s title is a sad sound, 
not only to his Manchester congregation, to which these 
final sermons are dedicated, but to the larger world 
of readers. Here he remains as we know him, grave and 
strong and strenuous, hopeful and inspiring and consoling. 
Of course, he is evangelically orthodox ; to him all words 
of Jesus are words of God, and all words recorded in the 
Gospels are words of Jesus, and the spiritual life of Chris- 
tianity is inseparable from an actual and historical In- 
carnation, Resurrection, and Atonement. But in his 
orthodoxy there is an element which must compel the 
adherence of the most undogmatic Christian and the most 
sceptical man of the world—the constant appeal to per- 
sonal experience and personal responsibility. The reader 
who does not come altogether prepared to accept all Dr. 
Maclaren’s assumptions must acknowledge that there is 
something in his deepest experience which does in some 
sense respond to them; /alis cum. sis, not utinam noster 
esses, but utinam vester essem. If orthodoxy is ever to 
win the world of serious and thinking men it must be in 
this way, by showing itself in harmony with the highest 
self at its highest moments. 

Dr. Matheson has many of the qualifications of a 
preacher—a strong sense of actual life, with all its needs 
and dangers, great fertility in illustration, and unfailing 
liveliness in his way of putting things. But these qualities 
are spoiled, to our mind at least, by two great defects, one 
of manner and one of matter. In manner he will be smart at 
all hazards. “If in the portrait of Boaz we saw the antici- 
pation of a Girls’ Friendly Society, we see in the portrait 
of Mephibosheth the anticipation of a Home for In- 
curables” (p. 201). “This” (Jonah) “is not the _ pic- 
ture of a youth who became nautical to continue the 
privilege of being naughty” (p. 221). Dr. Matheson 
is not often so bad as this, but he often comes near to it. 
In matter, his explanation of his narratives is reckless and 
fanciful beyond all belief. We do not quarrel with him 
because he takes them all at their face value, without 
literary analysis or historical reconstruction; that is his 
point of view, and he gives fair warning of it in his preface. 
But, for the sake of 2 modern moral, he reads them into 
something which is not their face value at all. When we 
are told that Aaron was specially qualified for a priest 
because he had the responsive and sympathetic character 
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which is wanted for pastoral work, or that Balaam proposed 
to tempt the Israelites because he was sure that they would 
come victorious out of the temptation, and then that he 
joined the Midianite army not to strengthen them against 
Israel, but to minister spiritual consolation to the dying, 
this may be “ poet’s licence” or “ vivid insight” or “ fine 
imagination,” as many eminent journals say that it is 
(including the British Weekly, the Daily News, and the 
Scotsman), but it is not exegesis. 

The late Dr. Macmillan was an ingenious preacher. 
He had a special vein of his own, in the application of 
natural facts to spiritual purposes, sometimes in the way 
of simple teleology, like the modernised Paley, more often 
in the way of ingenious analogy between nature and the 
spiritual life, like a less concentrated and less intense 
precursor of Drummond. This posthumous volume 
has all the qualities which won so many readers, a genera- 
tion ago, in Bible Teachings in Nature and The True 
Vine. Perhaps we cannot always call the results of his 
ingenuity cogent, but they are always amiable and often 
beautiful, and he always presents them with the charm 
of a distinct personality. And he is not merely “ amiable ” 
and “charming”; that is the side of him that talks about 
Nature. When he is talking about the moral life he can 
be searching and strenuous. 

Pastor Wimmer’s My Struggle for Light is a modest 
little book, sent out into the English world with no explana- 
tion of any kind, not even the statement that it is a transla- 
tion, and that the author is an eminent German pastor— 
facts which the present writer happened to discover accident- 
ally—nor even a list of the other volumes of the “ Crown 
Theological Library,” in which it is Volume III. It is an 
attempt at theological reconstruction, in the form of an 
autobiography of the author's religious experience, nar- 
rating how it led him to conclude on one side that the world 
is a scene of scientific determinism, and any change of the 
course of events by prayer is absolutely impossible, and 
the deity or the physical resurrection of Jesus are equally 
untenable, and yet on the other side that the personal love 
of God for his individual soul cannot be an illusion, and 
that personal communion with Him is a necessity, and that 
there must be an everlasting life although there is no pos- 
sible room for it in science, and that “ Jesus still lives 
among us by the power of His spirit. In this sense He is 
the Living One by a testimony that cannot be impeached ” 
(p 194). “I would in my inward self be so closely 
united with Him that He may live in my spirit, and bear 
absolute sway in my soul” (p. 174). And then he turns 
to showing how he can use the traditions of the Bible 
and the creeds to edify a congregation, without any com- 
promise or deceit. His treatment of that difficult question 
is extremely valuable. He gives no quarter to allegory, 
or nomnatural interpretation, or any of the euphemistic 
expedients that tempt the modern teacher working with 
ancient formule ; but he finds the solution, where it always 
must be found, in sympathy and humility. Be determined 
to say nothing that you do not believe, but also throw 
yourself into the mind of your humblest hearer, and you 
will acquire a Christian mstinct that will lead you right. 

T. C. Snow. 





FANNY BURNEY’S LOVE-STORY. 

Juniper Hatt: a Rendezvous of certain illustrious personages 
during the French Revolution, including Alexandre d’Arblay 
and Fanny Burney. By Constance Hill. Illustrations by 
Ellen G. Hill, and reproductions in photogravure, &c. 
London: John Lane. ais. net. 

Fanny Burney’s chief claim to remembrance and to 

gratitude rests upon her Diary, and especially upon 

those pages of it which preserve alive for ever the 
domestic circle of George III. But the period which pro- 
duced these pages was the most unhappy of her own life, 
and her escape from her Court appointment was as the 
escape of a bird from its cage. Her many friends and 
relations, too, were delighted to have her back. Among 


strangers her shyness and self-consciousness must, through- 


out most of her life, have made her uneasy ; but where she 
felt at home it is clear that she was excellent company. Her 
sister, Mrs. Phillips, describing in a lively letter, that 
Fanny herself might have signed, the bombastic reading 
of a French tragedy by its author, says that she would 
not have been able to keep her countenance if Fanny had 
been there; and as we look at the portrait published for 
the first time in Miss Hill’s volume, and greatly preferable 
to that so often printed elsewhere, we can see how easily 
that demure mouth would break into a smile, that quiet 
eye into a twinkle. 

Mrs. Phillips lived with her husband, Captain Phil- 
lips, in a cottage at Mickleham, and on the hill above lay 
Norbury Park, inhabited by Mr. and Mrs. Lock, valued 
friends both of the Phillips household and of Fanny 
Burney, in whose letters Mrs. Lock, named Frederica after 
her grandfather, Frederick the Great, appears as Fredy. 
Not far from Norbury Hall stands Juniper Hall, which 
gives its name to Miss Hill’s charming volume, and _ in 
Juniper Hall a party of émugrés established themselves 
during the Reign of Terror, and were made welcome in 
the most friendly fashion by the warm-hearted Norbury- 
Mickleham circle. 

Here for a time dwelt Madame de Stael, and Madame 
de la Chatre, whose husband so unfortunately came ove 
to join her, twenty-four hours after she had left for France. 
Madame de Broglie made a brief stay in a neighbouring 
cottage; Messieurs de Montmorency and de Jaucourt 
were sojourners at Juniper Hall, and so were Talleyrand 
and Lally-Tollendal. But the most permanent residents 
were M. de Narbonne and M. d’Arblay, a pair of “bosom 
friends. The former, who was supposed to be an illegi- 
timate nephew of Louis XV., had been closely attached 
to the French Royal family ; the latter had been Adjutant- 
General to Lafayette. Of this little group, so strangely 
gathered into the Surrey valley and so soon to be dis- 
persed, Miss Hill’s copiously illustrated pages give a very 
delicately-touched-in picture. 

The story is not without its climax, for here Fanny 
Burmey and M. d’Arblay met for the first time in the early 
part of 1793, and in Mickleham Church they were married, 
in the last days of July of the same year. M. d’Arblay is 
always spoken of, by every person who has left any account 
of him, with the greatest regard, esteem, and affection ; 
but into the mind of the critical reader a suspicion in- 
sinuates itself that he was, somehow, rather an ineffective 
person. That he was amiable, intelligent, and high- 
minded, that he made his wife extremely happy, and that 
he was of an engaging disposition, eager, and hopeful, is 
clear enough. But when we read of his gardening, so 
energetic and so full of errors, the green blades so care- 
fully weeded out of the asparagus bed and the hedges 
pruned with a sword ; and of his sudden running out, late 
at night, on the impulse of the moment, to wash a little dog 
in a cold pond, there rises before us the image of a de- 
lightful person whose society adds to the charm of exist- 
ence, but who would probably never have been able to 
earn a living for his wife and child. But the marriage, 
which to Dr. Burney’s paternal eye offered “nothing in 
prospect but poverty and distress,” led to poverty, indeed, 
but never to distress. The bride set to work and wrote 
Camilla, and with the proceeds the pair built a cottage 
in the beloved neighbourhood of Norbury. There the 
little family of three dwelt, apparently in the utmost con- 
tent on an income that seems to have been well under two 
hundred a year. This husband and wife, both accustomed 
ta Court life, the one a nobleman and a soldier, the other 
the most successful novelist of her day, were precursors of 
that modern “cult of the cottage” which draws so many 
brainworkers away from London. With them the experi- 
ment was thoroughly -successful, as far as personal happi- 
ness was concerned. But if the admirers of Evelina and 
Cecilia had hoped to see those novels succeeded by 
others they were disappointed. Camilla had no younger 
sisters. The truth is that Miss Burney had never ac- 
quired the habit of steady literary work, and now it was 
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too late. At home in her father’s house the claims of 
society, of family life and of dress—the elaborate dress of 
that day which she manufactured in great part for her- 
self—had eaten into her time. But it is not easy to be a 
domestic, home-dressmaking daughter and also an indus- 
trious author. Fanny was an affectionate, conversational, 
sociable creature, and literature took the second place— 
perhaps the third. By and by her relatives, seeing no 
more books produced, began to be uneasy about her future, 
and thought it a fine thing when Fanny got a post at Court 
and resigned all liberty and almost all human intercourse 
in return for two hundred a year. When she regained her 
freedom at the end of five years the verve of youth was no 
longer hers; her pen had lost much of its skill, and she 
herself probably much of her inclination. The little lady 
of “Camilla Cottage” was a happy woman, whose enjoy- 
ment of life was spiced by her keen perception of the 
ludicrous ; she was also in many ways an admirable woman, 
but she had ceased to be a delightful writer. Fanny 
Burney it is, and not Madame d’Arblay, who belongs to 
English literature. 





THE CHURCH AND THE MIRACULOUS. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: an Historical and Critical 
Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics in the 
University of Strasbourg. Translated into English by 
Victor Leuliette, B.S. és L. (Paris). Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

“ Many people,” says Dr. Morrison, in his interesting pre- 

face to Professor Lobstein’s little book, “who are not 

themselves closely acquainted with either the principles or 
the processes of scientific method have, all the same, un- 
consciously acquired a scientific attitude of mind, and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for them to retain a place in 
their Christian consciousness for time-honoured beliefs 
which apparently run counter to their permanent habits of 
thought.” It is no doubt possible to deal with individuals 
in this frame of mind by the Roman method of authority, 
and to demand from them a sacrificium intellectus as the 
price of remaining within the external organisation of the 
Christian Church. A disciplinary method such as this will 
have the effect of producing silence, but it is impossible for 
it to produce conviction. But if force is no remedy for 
theological discontent—if “ on ne tue pas les idées 4 coups 
de baton ”—we have to bear in mind that that remedy has 
been applied in its crudest form—far cruder than the 

Roman rebuke of the Abbé Loisy—to a recent case in the 

Church of England. Mr. Beeby’s ideas on the Miraculous 

Birth are essentially those of Professor Lobstein; and Mr. 

Beeby has been roughly extruded from the Anglican 

ministry by a Bishop who, without resorting to any form 

of ecclesiastical law, has ruled that a clergyman believing 
that it is unnecessary to associate the personality and 
message of Jesus with the idea of a non-natural birth cannot 
wita honour retain his orders. What is still more remarkable 
is that the Bishop, whose personal fiat has driven Mr. 

Beeby out, himself attaches a legendary character to the 

story of the Creation in Genesis and is at this moment a 

party to a controversy with Mr. Beeby, in which the latter 

plainly, though quite respectfully, attaints his views as 
savouring of Docetism ; that is to say, as heretical. What 
one would wish to know is what precise view the Bishops, 
as a whole, take of this unexampled haste and violence. Do 
they intend to give no quarter to clergymen holding views 
identical with those of Mr. Beeby? Such a course of 
action will not readily be dissociated from the marked ten- 
dency of the Anglican Church to develop on lines of 
semi-Roman mysticism. Is there an open door for 

Ritualism and a closed door for rational Christianity ? 

Then, indeed, a fateful decision will have been taken, a 

momentous breach opened between the Church and 

modern criticism. 

It will seem to many outsiders that this step will be 
all the more difficult to take because the Church has now 
to admit that this newer criticism is essentially Christian 
in tone and feeling. Professor Lobstein’s book, which 


rejects the account of the birth of Jesus as given in the 
opening chapters of Matthew and Luke, subscribes, as he 
says, “ with absolute sincerity and joyful assurance to the 
Johannine saying, echo of our experience and confirmation 
of our faith; Jesus said unto them: ‘I am from above; 
I am not of this world.’” Is not this a Christian attitude ? 
Are the method and tendency of the writings of Harnack, 
Sabatier, Arnold, Tolstoy—to take a very broad and inclu- 
sive list—Christian or anti-Christian? To open-minded 
readers of the Gospels it would seem as if they were in 
direct harmony with the teaching of Jesus in so far as they 
attach great importance to the spirit of His life and doc- 
trine, and are chiefly anxious to give it the widest possible 
authority in the world, while they claim a right of free 
judgment concerning the historic forms which enshrine 
that spirit. It is nothing new in the history of the Church 
to reverse this process. She has long learned to make light 
of attempts to apply Christianity to life, and to put all her 
force into maintaining dead ceremonial and _ intellectual 
ideas—standing, as Tolstoy says, like a sentinel before the 
prison doors when the prisoners have long been set at 
liberty. But it will be a fresh development for the 
Anglican Church explicitly to deny freedom in interpreting 
its creed, and to hustle out of the fold ministers asserting 
that freedom. Even if such ground is to be taken, we may 
well ask whether its centre is to be fixed in the dogma of the 
Virgin Birth—a dogma in support of which no word of 
Jesus can be quoted, no word of St. Paul, no word from two 
of the four Gospels, no teaching of the Apostolic Church. 
It is not necessary to recite here Professor Lobstein’s 
brief but penetrating examination of the many contradic- 
tions between the narratives of Luke and Matthew—the 
two genealogies differing widely from each other, and tend- 
ing to establish not a Miraculous Birth but a natural father- 
hood from Joseph; the fact that Luke himself (Chapters 
II. and VIII.) makes the mother and family of Jesus so 
oblivious of the Annunciation and the wonders that accom- 
panied it as to find his assertion of a Divine Fatherhood 
incomprehensible, and shows Jesus Himself putting his 
spiritual fellowship with mankind above the tie of 
parentage. All this is familiar ground, but it is not the 
less necessary to go over it when we discover where the 
opposing standards of apologists like Dr. Randolph and 
Dr. Gore are set up. For example, what account do 
these learned men give of the origin within the family of 
Jesus of the narratives in Matthew and Luke ? It is thus 
summarised in one of its latest forms by Professor Lobstein : 
“St. Joseph, he [Dr. Randolph] says, following in this 
the conjecture of Bishop Gore (Dissertations on Subjects 
Connected with the Incarnation, London, 1896), had drawn 
up a detailed account of all the circumstances of the birth 
of Jesus; after the death of Joseph, which took place before 
the public ministry of Jesus, this document passed into the 
hands of Mary, who could have used it, had occasion de- 
manded, ‘to vindicate her own virginity; ’ after Pentecost 
Mary gave this explanatory document to the family of 
Joseph, the non-believing brethren of the Lord; those 
finally transmitted it to the author of the Third Gospel.” 


Surely these are, what Professor Lobstein mildly 
calls them, “romantic explanations.” And whither 
do they lead us? Only away from the “ moral 
reality ” of the life of Jesus, the substantial hopes 
of mankind that such a life having been lived, such 
a standard once achieved, such ideas set out as regu- 
lating conduct, it is possible to capture this wonderful 
experience and apply it with confidence to social needs. If, 
on the other hand, Jesus be “a stranger to our race,” as 
the traditional theory makes Him, not only have we an idea 
renuenant to orderly conceptions of nature, but a barrier, 
forbidding because so incomprehensible, intervenes be- 
tween Him and the vast human family of which, in a true 
sense, He is the Good Shepherd. Doubtless that is well for 
the Church, which lives in the mysteriovs, multiplying form 
cn form, doctrine on doctrine, and thus building up a 
terrible power over men’s lives. But it is not so well for 
men of our times who desire to be Christians, but are not 
able, under the conditions presented them by the Churches, 
to satisfy what Dr. Morrison calle “ the twofold require- 
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ments of piety and truth.” As a statement of their case, a 
very moderate and scholarly statement, Professor Lob- 
stein’s book, full as it is of affection for the Christian mes- 
sage, may, in the excellent translation by M. Leuliette, be 
commended to English readers 


AN AMBASSADOR’S DIARY. 


FcrtTuer Reco.Lections oF A Dipiromatist. By Sir H. Rum- 
bold. London: Edward Arnold. 


Diptomatists live in a world of their own, a very small 
world, too, although it may extend from Stockholm to 
Santiago; and whether in Sweden or in Chili they live 
very much the same sort of life, and regard that life through 
exactly the same spectacles. Consequently, their recollec 
tions seldom fail to be rather tedious reading. The ser 
vice is curiously constituted, and there is an utter absence 
of any special reason for sending a Minister to one capital 
more than to another. From Santiago he goes te Berne, 
back again to Buenos Ayres, and then over to Stockholm. 
[f he had gone backwards and forwards from Bangkok to 
Bogota it would have made very little difference. He 
would still have “kissed hands,” and we should have had 
very much the same sort of stories about his chers col- 
leagues. The entire management of this profession appears 
to depend on the whim of some of the minor officials at 
home. And the constant déménagements, which form the 
chief feature of a diplomatic career, give a sense of restless 
ness and futile superficiality to the records of official life in 
these various capitals; nor does the mention of endless 
names of obscure officials, British and foreign, make it 
lighter reading. 

But Sir Horace is, as he would himself express it, a 
diplomatist jusgu’au bout des ongles, and had he lived a 
century earlier would have enjoyed immensely- lurking be 
hind the arras. ‘Unfortunately for him he has lived in a 
humdrum time when diplomatists are mere puppets at the 
end of a very active telegraph wire. 

The diary, we are told, from which the Recol/ections 
are taken “is almost Pepysian in its fulness.” It is to be 
feared that it bears no likeness to the immortal Samuel’s 
diary in any other respect besides fulness. The author 
writes when he has time to write, quite irrespective of the 
interest or importance of the material he has chosen to 
write about. And this is to be regretted, for Sir Horace 
oftem shows that if he only had something to write about 
he would do it well. His sketch of Sir William White is 
vivid: 

“His was in every way a striking personality. In some 
respects he reminded me of Morier, and, without the latter's 
polish, was, like him, massive and imperious. His rugged 
exterior, rough manner, and still rougher, loud voice 
which was said specially to grate on the Sovereign to whom 
he was accredited—together with his peculiar foreign accent, 
grafted on what he claimed to be a native brogue, almost 
belied and effectually masked the great finesse and almost 
Slav flexibility and adroitness that lay beneath.” 


In view of the constant discussions that are now rife 
on Russian policy and motives, Schouvalow’s confession is 
significant, and is probably as true now as it was then: 


“ The truth is, he says to Rumbold, we have no fixed 
policy; everything changing from day to day. Comme 
vous savez tout se fait au Palais et tout dépend de la diges- 
tion de deux ou trois individus.” 


If one anecdote must be culled from the large assort- 
ment, we will choose an amusing story told of Lord Ampt 
hill, who was asked by Sir Horace if he still sang: 


““*No my dear fellow,’ he replied, with a merry twinkle 
through his spectacles. ‘I have had to give that up. I 
sent not long ago for a music master at Berlin who had 
been in the habit of accompanying me, and tried a few 
things over with him. When I had done I asked him what 
he thought. He made a little bow, and with a tone of re- 
gretful and most respectful sympathy said “Excellenz dis- 
toniren ganz firchterlich!” There was nothing to be done 
after that, was there ?’” 
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